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DO  YOUR  SHARE 

For  weeks  now  tke  National  Canners  Association  Kas  l>een  on  tKe  air 
— for  weeks  tke  Nation  kas  keen  Rearing  akout  tke  kigk  quality  of 
canned  foods.  Millions  of  women  are  Rearing  our  message.  Millions 
Rave  learned  Row  nourisRing  and  delicious  canned  foods  rea  Ily  are. 

We’  ve  all  keen  telling  tRe  world  akout  quality  in  tRe  can — now  it’s 
up  to  us  to  pack  tRe  kind  of  quality  we’re  talking  akout.  Quality  in 
our  canned  foods.  Quality  in  tRe  cans  tRemselves.  Let  tRat  ke  our 
mutual  goal  in  1930.  W^itR  it  we  may  well  look  forward  to  tRe  great* 
est  canned  foods  year  in  Ristory. 

Tune  in  on  the  ''Canny  Cook  Hour",  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  National  Hook-up:  10:45 — 11:00  A.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  11:45 — 12:00 
A,  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time.  9:45 — 10:00  A.  M.  Central  Standard  Time,  10:45 — 77;00 
Central  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Over  WTAM — Cleveland,  on  Thursdays  only:  11:45 — 12:00 
Pacific  Coast  Time,  12:45 — 1:00  Mountain  Time. 

I  I  I  I  I  A IV1 E  R  i:C7\-.W  OAXr 


COjSI  PAISIX’ 


CANCO 


Machine  Labeling  Private 
Brand  Products 

Has  long  been  most  efficiently  handled  by 


ERMOLD 

LABELERS 


Because  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  packers  require¬ 
ments  our  special  attachments  are  designed  just  to  give 
the  maximum  in  this  class  of  output.  A  greater  variety  of 
labels  with  fewer  parts. 


Edward  Ermold  Co 


Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— M\  over  the  World 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUPACTUBERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
S.  HAIM  ornct 

BALTIMORE  MO 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 

This  filler  is  the  result  of  years  NEW  SHAKER 

of  experience.  Was  used  in  FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 

many  Canneries  East,  South  COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 

and  West.  JUICE  REGULATOR 

RESULT  SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 

Ordering  More  Fillers.  EXTENSION 


Remar/rs— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Tomato  Trimmar  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adama  Street 
Chicaao. 


— 5inc«  i913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Hotjoard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER 

MFC.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Bikers. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

“OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES  • 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


FORMER  MANAGER  OF  THE  LIQUIDATED 
CH18HOLM-6COTT  CO. 
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Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


Closed  Retorts 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SIND  ALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


W rite  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Oreen  Pea  Viners 
(Jreen  Pea  Feeders 
(Ireen  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Sni])pers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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^jmtinenUil  is  ready 
^  at  peal{  load  time 

Service  counts  most  when  you’re  the  busiest.  At  peak  load 
time,  the  entire  Continental  organization  is  geared  to  serve  you 
well.  Many  factories  and  large  warehouses  at  strategic  points 
not  only  insure  the  usual  prompt  shipments,  but  enable  Con¬ 
tinental  to  meet  any  unusual  demand  for  cans. 

Continental  high-speed  closing  machines  "carry  the  load,” 
and  trained  service  men  in  each  District  constantly  circulate 
among  customers  to  insure  maximum  daily  seamer  production. 

Research  and  Development  Laboratories  are  always  ready  to 
assist  Canners  in  solving  unusual  problems. 

Continental’s  rapid  growth  has  been  built  on  a  rigid  adher- 
^  ence  to  the  policy  of  uniformly  high-quality  cans,  coupled  with 

Ijlj  the  will  to  serve  by  Continental’s  "Partners  in  the  Business.” 

H  There  are  many  advantages — especially  at  peak  load  time — 

0  available  for  you  as  a  Continental  customer. 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


Better  Packed  in  Tin*’ 

1905  —  CONTINENTAL’S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  -  1  930 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofKce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .  .  -  -  .  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  ' 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


Vol.  52 


BALTIMORE,  JULY  14,  1930 


No.  48 


EDITORIALS 

- * - 

The  mapes  bill  is  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent — President  Hoover  signed  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill  on  July  8th,  and  it  is,  therefore,  now 
law,  as  it  becomes  effective  with  his  signature. 

For  your  information  and  for  future  reference  we 
give  the  law’  as  it  now  stands : 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Utiited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  entitled  “An  Act  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

“Fifth.  If  it  be  canned  food  and  falls  below  the  standard  of 
quality,  condition,  and/or  fill  of  container,  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  canned  food  and  its  package 
or  label  does  not  bear  a  plain  and  conspicuous  statement  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicating  that  such 
canned  food  falls  below  such  standard.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  words  canned  food  mean  all  food  which  is 
in  hermetically  sealed  containers  and  is  sterilized  by  heat,  ex¬ 
cept  meat  and  meat  food  products  which  are  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (Thirty- 
fourth  Statutes,  page  1260),  as  amended,  and  except  cann^ 
milk;  the  word  class  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic  product 
for  which  a  standard  is  to  be  established  and  does  not  mean  a 
grade,  variety  or  species  of  generic  product.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  determine,  establish,  and  promul¬ 
gate,  from  time  to  time,  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  con¬ 
dition,  and/or  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of  canned  food  as 
will,  in  his  judgment,  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
iiiterest  of  the  consumer;  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or  mod¬ 
ify  such  standard  from  time  to  time  as,  in  his  judgment,  hon¬ 
esty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  may  re- 
<iuire.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized  to 
Iirescribe  and  nromulgate  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of 
statement  which  must  appear  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner  on  each  package  or  label  of  canned  foods  which  falls  below 
the  standard  nromulgated  by  him,  and  which  will  indicate  that 
such  canned  food  falls  below  such  standard,  and  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  alter  or  modify  such  form  of  statement,  from  time  to 
time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary.  In  promulgating 
such  standards  and  form  of  statements  and  any  alteration  or 
niodification  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  specify 
the  date  or  dates  when  such  standards  shall  become  effective, 
or  after  which  such  statements  shall  be  used,  and  shall  give 


public  notice  not  less  than  ninety  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  such  standards  shall  become  effective  or  such 
statements  shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  manufacture,  sale,  shipment  or 
transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods.” 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  task  of 
formulating  standards,  and  we  may  expect  that  this 
work  will  be  finally  put  through.  Minimum  standards 
have  been  adopted  on  some  products,  and  doubtless 
these  will  be  used  as  is,  though  there  is  possibility  of 
changes.  In  any  event,  we  will  soon  have  some  definite 
standards  which  must  be  complied  with. 

OCEAN  FISH  NO  LONGER  “FOREIGNERS”— 
And  it  is  with  gratification  we  notice  that  the 
foolish  ruling  which  placed  a  duty  on  fish  caught 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  in  the  oceans,  has  been  re¬ 
called,  and  the  fishermen  who  ply  their  trade  will  not 
be  charged  duty  on  their  catches.  This  was  one  of 
those  “fool”  things  that  bring  the  Government  into  dis¬ 
repute  ;  but  of  course  as  soon  as  the  absurdity  of  it  was 
called  attention  to,  it  was  corrected.  It  was  hard  on 
the  fishermen,  but  hard  on  the  canners,  too,  who  are 
supplied  by  these  fishermen.  The  collectors  of  customs 
have  been  notified  to  admit  free  of  duty  fish  caught  be¬ 
yond  the  three-mile  limit  in  ocean  waters  and  brought 
into  American  ports  by  resident  aliens  in  small,  undoc¬ 
umented  vessels. 

And  it  should  be  added  that  string  beans,  etc.,  picked 
by  crews  of  Italians  or  others  in  the  wide  open  spaces 
are  now  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  charged  a  “duty.” 

Freight  rates  boosted — The  railroads  seem 
to  have  won  their  fight  for  increased  revenues,  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  just 
granted  higher  class  rates  on  all  Western  lines,  and  to 
some  extent  also  on  Eastern  lines.  The  Washington 
dispatch  says: 

“Washington,  July  8 — Because  of  the  financial 
condition  of  carriers  operating  in  Western  trunk 
line  territory,  an  increase  in  the  general  level  of 
class  rates  in  that  territory  was  today  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  vol- 
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uminous  decision  in  which  new  rates  were  pre¬ 
scribed  to  and  from  all  key  points  in  the  West. 

The  commission  also  issued  its  final  decision  in 
the  Eastern  class  rate  investigation,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  a  general  readjustment  of  these  rates. 

In  its  decision  in  the  Western  Trunk  Line  case, 
the  commission  found  that  the  general  level  of 
class  rates  w’^as  relatively  low,  and  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Trunk  Line  carriers  were  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
creased  revenues,  estimated  at  about  $12,000,000 
a  year,  expected  to  be  yielded  by  the  increased 
rates  found  justified.  “This  class  rate  traffic,”  the 
commission  said,  “can  reasonably  bear  such  rates.” 
“The  economic  condition  in  Western  trunk  line 
territory  of  the  agricultural  industry,”  the  report 
of  the  commission  stated,  “is  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  but  agriculture  has  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  post-war  depression  while  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  generally  in  a  better  condition.” 

No  increases  were  permitted  on  certain  ordinary 
agricultural  products,  such  as  hay,  and  wool  in  the 
grease. 

Eastern  Class  Rate  Case 

In  its  decision  in  the  Eastern  class  rate  case,  the 
commission  prescribed  a  general  readjustment  of 
the  rates  on  this  traffic,  resulting  in  both  increases 
and  reductions  in  present  rates,  but  with  the  final 
result  to  the  carriers  in  the  form  of  revenues  re¬ 
maining  unchanged.  While  no  order  was  entered 
in  this  case,  the  commission  stated  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  new  rates  should  become 
effective  not  later  than  November  1,  1930,  “and,” 
the  commission  added,  “there  is  no  good  reason,  in 
our  opinion,  why  they  should  not  become  effective 
on  or  before  that  date.” 

- ♦ - 

ADVERTISING  SARDINES  PAYS 

POOR  fishing  and  heavy  demand,  stimulated  by  a 
broad  advertising  campaign,  have  combined  to 
reduce  stocks  of  Maine  sardines  at  the  canneries 
to  a  low  point,  according  to  statements  of  the  Sardine 
Fisheries  of  Maine,  organized  to  promote  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  on  a  country-wide  scale. 

It  is  felt  that  some  explanation  of  the  conditions  in 
the  industry  is  desirable  because  of  the  price  increases 
recently  made  effective  by  many  of  the  packers. 

Ordinarily  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  canneries 
would  be  at  near  their  peak  of  activity,  it  is  pointed 
out.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  shut  down,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  prospect  of  an  early  beginning  of  activity 
on  a  normal  basis. 

Fishing  has  been  unusually  poor.  Not  only  have  the 
expected  quantities  of  fish  not  been  available,  but  there 
has  been  a  particularly  acute  lack  of  suitable  ^ades 
of  fish.  The  association  members  have  set  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  and  will  not  pack  inferior  sardines, 
they  declare. 

With  the  failure  of  the  spring  run  of  fish,  hopes  of 
the  industry  are  now  centered  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
late  summer  school,  due  some  time  around  August  1. 
Even  if  large  supplies  are  available  later  on,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  the  1930  pack  as  a  whole  will  be  far 
under  the  marks  of  recent  years,  and  virtual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  carry-over  seems  a  certainty,  it  is 
said. 


This  is  particularly  true,  packers  point  out,  because 
a  heavy  stimulus  to  consumer  demand  followed  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  our  co-operative  advertising  campaign, 
in  the  course  of  which  more  than  $1,000,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  interests  of  Maine  sardines  over  a  three- 
year  period.  The  campai^  started  this  spring  with 
outdoor  and  radio  advertising,  and  the  response  has 
been  highly  encouraging  to  the  industry. 

In  view  of  the  large  demand  and  unprecedentedly 
small  additions  to  cannery  stocks  this  spring,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  price  in- 
creeases. 

- ^ - 

RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  FOOD  FOR  VITAMIN  C 

VITAMIN  S  cannot  be  separated  and  weighed  like 
salt  or  iron.  The  only  means  of  determining  the 
amount  of  vitamins  necessary  to  nutrition  is  the 
use  of  test  animals.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  one  of  the 
foremost  investigators  in  the  chemistry  of  vitamins,  in 
a  recent  address  described  his  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  vitamin  C  necessary  to  prevent  scurvy 
in  guinea  pigs. 

It  takes  40  grams  of  cold  storage  apples  per  day,  for 
instance,  to  protect  a  guinea  pig  from  scurvy,  but  only 
10  grams  of  fresh  apples.  In  the  same  way  it  takes  2.5 
cubic  centimeters  of  tomato  juice,  but  only  1.5  cubic 
centimeters  or  orange  juice.  The  table  below,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Eddy,  represents  the  work  of  several  au¬ 
thorities,  but  principally  of  Dr.  Eddy  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  shows  the  comparative  values  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  raw,  for  furnishing 
vitamin  C  in  the  diet. 


Foodstuffs. 

Minimum  Protective  Dose 
Per  Guinea  Pig  Per  Day. 

Orange  juice  . 

.  1.5 

cc. 

Lemon  juice . 

.  1.5 

cc. 

Tomato  juice  . 

.  2.5 

cc. 

Strawberry  juice . 

.  10 

cc. 

Carrots  (young)  . 

.  10 

Gm. 

Dried  peas  and  lentils . 

.  15 

Gm. 

Bananas  . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Cabbage  (raw)  . 

.  1 

Gm. 

Apples  (fresh  picked) . 

.  10 

Gm. 

Apples  (cold  storage) . 

.  40 

Gm. 

Spinach  (raw)  . 

.  0.25 

Gm. 

Spinach  (stove  cooked) . 

.  10 

Gm. 

Peas  (raw)  . 

.  2 

Gm. 

Peas  (stove  cooked) . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Grapefruit  pulp . . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Peaches  (raw)  . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Com  (raw  sweet) . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Corn  (boiled  on  cob) . 

.  10 

Gm. 

Canned  cabbage . 

.  4 

Gm. 

Canned  apples  . 

.  20 

Gm. 

Canned  spinach  . 

.  4 

Gm. 

Canned  strawberries . 

.  2  to  3 

Gm. 

Canned  peaches  . 

.  5 

Gm. 

Canned  peas  . 

.  3 

Gm. 
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Keeping  Control 


HAT  a  tough  break  it  is  when  any  unit  in  a 
production  line  gets  beyond  control. 


Imagine  the  mess  you’d  be  in  with  your  filler 
or  your  closing  machine  if  they  didn’t  keep  absolute 
control  of  the  cans  in — and  thru — and  out. 


So  it  is  with  husking  and  huskers.  Early  in  our 
husker  building  experience  we  learned  a  vital  lesson — 
that  to  get  uniformly  good  husking — constant  produc¬ 
tion  without  stopping  to  remove  clogs — the  ears  of 
corn  must  be  continually  under  control — into  and  thru 
and  out  of  the  husker. 


Which  is  the  reason  there  has  never  been  a  Peerless 
Husker  that  relied  on  chance  or  gravity  in  any  way. 
They  have  always  had  a  forced  feed  and  a  forced  dis¬ 
charge — thorough  control  of  the  ears  all  the  way  thru 
— just  one  reason  why  nine  of  every  ten  huskers  now 
in  use  are  Peerless. 


Controlled  husking  has  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker.  Controlled  feed — controlled 
discharge — and  now  actually  a  controlled  husking 
operation,  for  in  the  Super  an  almost  human  Geneva 
Gear  arrangement  stops  and  holds  each  ear  of  corn 
first  in  contact  with  one  pair  of  rolls  then  with  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  a  quality  of  husking  attainable  in  no 
other  machine  has  been  made  possible  by  this  new, 
truly  SUPER  husker  made  by  Peerless. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  a  proposal 
on  exchanging  your  present  huskers.  Just  state  their 
make,  age  and  number. 


rague- Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Peerless  Super  Husker 

Showing  the  “Almost  human  Geneva  Gear”  that 
makes  “Controlled  Husking”  possible 


Prevention 


Sanitary  containers,  scienti¬ 
fic  sealing  devices,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  which  eliminates 
human  handling,  all  aim  at 
preventing  spoilage  and  loss 
in  canning  processes. 


also  performs  a  service  in  prevention  in 
every  step  of  canning  production. 

It  maintains  wholesome  sanitation 
in  the  plant.  It  insures  wholesomely 
clean  machinery  and  equipment,  and  in 
every  step  of  manufacture  from  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  finished  product,  it  removes 
preventable  causes  of  spoilage  and 
quality  loss. 

fAsk  your  supply  man  Jor 
*^WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Elm  Springs,  Ark.,  July  7,  1930 — If  dry  weather  continues, 
crop  will  be  reduced  as  extremely  hot  sunshine  is  injuring  early 
tomatoes. 

(ireen  Forest,  Ark.,  July  1,  1930 — Probably  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  Prospects  are  good  for  average  or  better  than 
average  yield. 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  July  5,  1930 — Present  condition  of  crop 
about  90  per  cent.  Plants  looking  good,  but  need  rain.  Much 
resetting  in  our  territory  has  made  patches  uneven,  but  with 
favorable  weather  we  expect  somewhat  better  than  normal  pack. 

Nashville,  Ind.,  July  5,  1930 — Acreage,  90  per  cent;  prospec¬ 
tive  yield,  70  per  cent. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  5,  1930 — Acreage  is  about  normal 
and  fields  are  very  uneven.  If  early  frosts  don’t  damage,  we 
should  have  about  an  average  yield. 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  July  1,  1930 — Look  very  good  in  this 
section.  We  are  expecting  a  normal  crop.  Acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

ML  Pleasant,  Iowa,  July  5,  1930 — Crop  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
normal,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  not  as  good  as  we 
received  in  previous  years. 

Mayfield,  Ky.,  July  3,  1930 — About  400  acres  in  this  county 
being  grown  for  canneries  at  Mayfield  and  Water  Valley,  and 
they  are  in  excellent  condition,  but  need  rain.  About  same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year,  but  better  prospects. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — Dry  weather  hurting  early 
crops  and  delaying  further  the  late  crops,  though  crops  look 
fair  to  good. 

Paducah.  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — Ixioking  well,  but  w'e  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  need  rain  pretty  badly.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop 
are  above  the  average.  Of  course,  it  is  a  long  while  yet  before 
the  tomatoes  are  in  the  cans  and  there  can  many  a  thing  happen 
to  the  crop  between  now  and  the  canning  season.  I  notice  that 
the  price  the  Tri-State  packers  are  quoting  on  tomatoes  is 
cheaper  than  we  can  afford  to  pack  them.  You  certainly  have 
some  mightly  liberal  canners  up  there;  they  are  big-hearted  and 
like  to  make  liberal  donations. 

Halls,  Md.,  July  7,  1930 — Crop  is  about  as  good  as  average 
year.  We  contracted  for  larger  acreage  than  last  year,  but  a 
shortage  of  plants  prevented  the  acreage  from  being  planted. 
Our  acreage  and  prospects  for  a  crop  are  about  100  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

Ida,  Mich.,  July  7,  1930 — Acreage,  100  per  cent.  Condition  of 
crop  is  normal. 

Marshfield,  Mo„  July  5,  1930 — We  have  an  increase  in  our 
acreage  this  year,  but  have  had  a  rather  dry  season,  and  just 
now  it  is  getting  quite  serious.  The  output  will  be  determined 
for  the  season  from  now  until  frost. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  July  7,  1930 — Better  acreage.  About  same 
conditions  as  last  year,  excepting  weather  conditions  are  verj’ 
dry  and  hot  sun  prevails.  Crop  is  well  cultivated.  Acreage  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year,  but  not  as  large  as  most  previous 
years. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1930 — Condition  is  fair,  although  there 
is  some  stem  rot.  Three  weeks  late.  There  is  about  one-fourth 
more  acreage,  but  it  is  late,  so  we  think  we  will  get  about  the 
same  tonnage  as  last  year.  It  all  depends  on  weather  conditions. 
There  are  some  spots  left  in  this  section.  We  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  cases  of  hand-packed  goods  left. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  July  2,  1930 — Coming  along  fine.  Looks  as 
if  it  will  be  near  a  100  per  cent  crop  of  good  quality. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  July  5,  1930 — Acreage  about  same  as  last 
year.  Some  fields  look  thin  due  to  so  many  dying  off  during  the 
hot,  dry  spell  we  had. 


Felton,  Pa.,  July  7,  1930 — Same  acreage  as  last  year.  Some 
just  planted  on  July  3rd  and  4th;  others  look  good. 

Fairfax,  S.  C.,  July  8,  1930— Crop  25  per  cent  below  normal. 
Dandridge,  Tenn.,  July  2,  1930 — Early  setting  looks  good;  late 
setting  not  doing  so  well.  Weather  very  dry. 

Newbem,  Tenn.,  July  7,  1930 — Ten  per  cent  increase  and  crop 
looking  good. 

Russellville,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1930 — Acreage  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  Bad  stand;  can’t  be  over  50  per  cent  normal.  Long 
drought  has  ruined  us. 

White  Pine,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1930  —  Suffering  from  drought. 
Looks  like  a  40  per  cent  pack  now. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  July  1,  1930 — Acreage  increased  20  per  cent. 
Yield  normal.  Increase  will  be  with  the  increased  acreage. 

Bedford,  Va.,  July  4,  1930 — We  have  about  80  per  cent  of  crop 
planted  and  it  is  looking  fine.  We  need  rain,  but  are  not  suffer¬ 
ing  yet.  From  present  prospects  we  will  be  canning  by  August 
10th. 

Bone  Mill,  Va.,  July  7,  1930 — Indications  are  for  a  normal 
crop.  The  drought,  however,  is  hitting  hard  right  now. 

Fincastle,  Va.,  July  7,  1930 — Owing  to  a  very  dry  spring,  the 
section  around  Roanoke  was  able  to  plant  only  two-thirds  of  the 
contracted  acreage.  We  hav'e  had  very  light  rainfall  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Crops  are  suffering  exceedingly  for 
lack  of  rain.  Present  indications  not  over  a  half  crop  on  actual 
acreage  planted. 

CORN 

Onarga,  Ill.,  July  5,  1930 — Our  acreage  is  the  same  as  usual. 
Stand  is  good,  fields  clean  but  not  quite  enough  moisture.  How¬ 
ever,  conditions  as  a  whole  at  this  time  would  indicate  a  normal 
yield. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  July  5,  1930 — Due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
a  heavry  7^4 -inch  rain  on  June  21st,  which  brought  the  rivers 
and  creeks  out  and  took  our  crops  on  the  bottom  and  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  the  uplands,  our  prospects  at  this  time  are 
about  80  per  cent.  That  is,  providing  that  the  com  replanted 
matures  before  the  frost  takes  it. 

Mayfield,  Ky.,  July  3,  1930 — Looking  good.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  our  crops  will  suffer  if  go^  rains  do  not  come,  k 
few  small  sections  had  good  rain,  but  now  it  is  cold  and  clear. 

Chaska,  Minn.,  July  5,  1930 — About  one  week  late.  Expect  a 
normal  yield. 

Montivideo,  Minn.,  July  1,  1930 — Acreage  about  80  to  90  per 
cent.  Weather  here  has  been  a  little  cold,  still  it  has  done  well 
at  that. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  4,  1930 — We  have  to  have  a  lot  of  the 
right  kind  of  weather  to  make  a  crop. 

Clarksville,  Ohio,  July  3,  1930 — Looking  fine;  some  just  fair 
and  some  poor.  It  has  been  very  dry  and  hot  in  this  section. 
Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 

Felton,  Pa.,  July  7,  1930 — Same  acreage  as  last  year.  Very 
hard  to  get  a  set  and  very  late.  Will  not  pack  before  Septem- 
•jer  15th. 

PEAS 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  July  2,  1930 — We  have  just  nicely  gotten 
started  packing  Alaskas  and  find  that  the  crop  is  running  about 
40  per  cent  below  normal.  The  weather  has  turned  hot  and  dry, 
and  unless  we  get  sufficient  rains  soon  we  will,  no  doubt,  expe¬ 
rience  a  further  cut  in  the  yield. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1930 — Have  been  packing  about  ten  days. 
Crop  in  splendid  condition  and  quality  is  fine.  With  favorable 
weather  will  finish  with  normal  and  satisfactory  pack. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  4,  1930 — The  crop  in  Ohio  is  not  any 
better  than  Government  figures  indicate. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  July  1,  1930 — We  are  through  packing  Alas¬ 
kas.  Acreage  increased  20  per  cent;  yield,  20  per  cent  over  nor¬ 
mal.  Late  peas  just  starting.  Acreage  increased  20  per  cent; 
yield,  normal. 


fifr  BRAND  NAMES 

iplr|:  Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  u  hich  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  ouners  oj  them  are  sure  to 
i  prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsu fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
ri;  iij  exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
'ii  trade  mark  in  cxistcncf. 

'-i  Consult  our  Trade  Mnrh  P- 


'Thn  Kflryuce  IS  free. 
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HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


nv  TOPPING  BEETS 

Tliis  four  four  roll  Hansen  Beet  Topper  has  topping  cap- 
acity  upwards  to  four  tons  of  beets  per  hour.  Many  users 
1\  ’  mount  them  on  trucks  and  haul  them  on  to  the  beet  fields. 

1  V The  beets  are  pulled,  pitched  onto  the  machine  and  only  the 

topped  beets  hauled  to  the  factory.  Hansen  Beet  Toppers 
stand  the  “gaff”.  They  are  bronze  bushed  thruout  and  the 
steel  gears  are  housed  and  run  in  oil. 

•  Write  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


'Me  MOram  TKCNID 


in  IDItSlIGN 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subje(5l. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

Vie  UNITED  SmTES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COa 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 
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BEANS 

Elm  Springs,  Ark.,  July  7,  1930 — Green — Pack  is  over.  Qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  greater  than  1929. 

Milford,  Del.,  July  5,  1930 — Limas — About  90  per  cent  of  acre¬ 
age  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

Milford,  Del.,  July  5,  1930 — Limas — About  90  per  cent  planted 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Milton,  Del.,  July  8,  1930 — Limas — Have  about  one  more  week 
of  planting.  The  ground  is  dry  and  a  good  rain  will  soon  be 
badly  needed. 

Nashville,  Ind.,  July  5,  1930 — String  Beans — Acreage,  80  per 
cent.  Prospective  yield,  70  per  cent. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  5,  1930 — Snap — Wax  beans  repre¬ 
senting  75  per  cent  of  our  acreage  are  b^ly  blighted  and  will 
produce  only  about  40  per  cent.  Green  beans,  25  per  cent  of 
acreage,  will  show  about  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Pack  started  on 
July  3rd  in  a  small  way.  Acreage  same  as  1929. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — About  an  average  crop. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1930 — Wax  and  Green  Refugee — Will  not 
start  packing  for  about  three  weeks.  Crop  at  present  in  good 
condition. 

iVluskogee,  Okla.,  July  2,  1930 — Lots  of  beans  and  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  Spring  crop  almost  gone. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  July  5,  1930 — ^Snap — Acreage  about  same  as 
last  year.  Early  beans  were  hurt  some  by  dry  weather.  Expect 
pack  to  be  about  same  as  last  year. 

Felton,  Pa.,  July  7,  1930 — First  planting  very  short  stocks 
and  about  two  weeks  late.  Second  planting  looks  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  beetle  is  very  bad.  Third  planting  is  just  coming  up. 
Pack  as  we  see  it  now  will  be  about  75  per  cent. 

Fairfax,  S.  C.,  July  8,  1930 — Stringless — Crop  10  per  cent  be¬ 
low  normal. 

Limas — Crop  20  per  cent  below  normal. 

Dandridge,  Tenn.,  July  2,  1930 — Quality  good;  crop  short;  75 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Newbern,  Tenn.,  July  7,  1930 — About  10  per  cent  increase. 

Russellville,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1930 — About  60  per  cent  acreage 
and  now  about  30  per  cent  normal  crop.  The  drought  has  simply 
ruined  our  crop.  Last  year  at  this  time  seven  canneries  were 
running  at  full  capacity.  This  year  only  two  are  running  about 
one  full  day  a  week.  It  looks  blue  in  this  section. 

White  Pine,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1930 — Hot,  dry  weather  ruined  crop. 
Looks  like  a  25  per  cent  pack. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  July  1,  1930 — Acreage  increased  20  per  cent. 
Yield  normal. 

Bone  Mill,  Va.,  July  7,  1930 — String  Beans — We  have  packed 
500  cases,  which  completes  our  pack. 

CABBAGE 

Nashville,  Ind.,  July  5,  1930 — Acreage,  100  per  cent;  prospec¬ 
tive  yield,  90  per  cent. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  5,  1930 — ^Very  late  in  planting.  Favorable 
w'eather  has  given  a  good  stand  and  with  continued  good  weather 
will  mature  a  fair  crop  from  reduced  acreage  over  last  season, 
caused  by  frost  killing  plants  in  seed  beds. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1930 — Plants  set  for  the  past  week  or  ten 
days  are  in  very  bad  condition,  but  plants  set  before  that  time 
are  coming  along  fine.  Acreage  is  about  100  per  cent,  and  prob¬ 
ably  105  per  cent  compared  with  last  year.  As  compared  with 
normal  crops,  you  must  realize  on  account  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  for 


What  Canned  Foods 


SUPREME  COURT  DENIES  DISMISSAL  OF  PACKERS’ 
PETITION  —  The  long-drawn  fight  to  bar  the  Big  Five 
Chicago  meat  packers  from  the  wholesale  grocery  field, 
which  has  now  been  before  the  trade  for  more  than  ten  years, 
is  still  far  from  ended,  recent  developments  indicate. 

Although  overruled  in  their  request  for  a  dismissal  of  the 
petition  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  for  modification  of 
the  Decree  by  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court,  both  the  American  and  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Associations  have  announced  plans  for  carrying  the  struggle 
against  modification  through  what  now  seems  likely  to  turn 
into  a  long  series  of  hearings  and  arguments.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  is  to  require  trial  of  the  case  on  its  merits. 

“In  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  contingency,”  says  the 
National  W’holesale  Grocers  Association,  “counsel  for  your  as¬ 


the  past  8  or  10  years,  each  packer  who  is  a  member  of  .he  As¬ 
sociation  has  increased  his  yield  at  least  15  per  cent.  Of  course, 
we  have  two  bad  months  to  go  through,  July  and  August,  and 
while  we  have  a  normal  acreage,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  anyone  i  i 
state  anything  definite  in  regard  to  the  crop  until  about  August 
15th  or  20th.  At  the  present  time  w'e  have  the  least  kraut  on 
hand  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  four  years,  which  looks 
like,  should  we  have  a  big  crop,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  it. 

Dandridge,  Tenn.,  July  2,  19.30 — Short  crop.  Not  enough  mois¬ 
ture.  About  65  per  cent. 

CUCUMBERS 

Montrose,  Iowa,  July  7,  1930 — Large  acreage  and  looking 
well. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  5,  1930  —  Conditions  noi-mal;  acreage 
slightly  larger;  yield  prospect  excellent.  Late  planting  was 
washed  out  by  excessive  rains,  reducing  acreage  from  original 
anticipated.  Some  damage  from  insects.  Favorable  weather  in 
June  has  improved  prospects  for  a  fair  yield. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Mayfield,  Ky.,  July  3,  1930 — Small  acreage,  but  it  is  looking 
good. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — Acreage  is  not  as  large  as  it 
usually  is. 

Newbern,  Tenn.,  July  7,  1930 — About  20  per  cent  decrease. 

BEETS 

Paducah,  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — Our  crop  is  short  on  account  of 
the  extreme  dry  weather. 

Fairfax,  S.  C.,  July  8,  1930 — Crop  50  per  cent  below  noi’mal. 

OKRA 

Fairfax,  S.  C.,  July  8,  1930 — Crop  40  per  cent  below  normal. 

FRUIT 

Highlands  City,  Fla.,  July  1,  1930 — Grapefruit — About  60  per 
cent  of  normal  crop.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  af¬ 
fected  by  lemon  scab.  This  will  lower  grades  considerably  and 
probably  cause  a  larger  percentage  of  canning  grade  of  fruit. 

Montrose,  Iowa,  July  7,  1930 — Raspberries — Good  quality  and 
average  acreage.  Our  crops  as  a  whole  ax’e  very  good  and  the 
prospects  are  for  a  large  yield  on  nearly  everything.  I  think 
above  the  average  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  July  5,  1930 — Peaches — We  haven’t  any  at  all 
in  this  section  this  season. 

Apples — The  crop  is  fairly  good. 

Glen  Haven,  Mich.,  July  5,  1930 — Red  Sour  Cheri’ies — Condi¬ 
tion,  100  per  cent. 

Eugene,  Ore.,  July  1,  1930 — Cherries — Now  being  delivered  to 
all  canneries.  The  crop  is  a  normal  one,  and  with  exception  of 
some  rain  cracks,  they  are  coming  in  in  good  shape.  The  pack 
will  probably  be  50  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

Prunes — About  10  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  There  has 
been  no  drop  of  any  consequence,  but  a  great  many  of  the  prunes 
are  marred  by  a  sort  of  superficial  scab  on  the  skin,  which  make 
canning  prunes  somewhat  scarce. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  July  1,  1930 — Cherries — 25  per  cent  increase; 
quality  very  fine. 

Mossyrock,  Wash.,  July  3,  1930 — Blackberries — About  50  per 
cent  yield  due  to  the  severe  frost  for  the  last  three  winters — 
1928,  1929  and  1930. 


Distributors  are  Doing 


sociation  has  been  preparing  and  will  shortly  file  an  answer  to 
these  tw'o  petitions  of  the  Armour  and  Swift  groups  of  de¬ 
fendants  and  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  matter.  The  fur¬ 
ther  conduct  of  the  case  will  doubtless  be  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  judge  and  the  attorneys  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  parties. 

“It  is  not  known  at  this  time  just  how  the  matter  will  be  con¬ 
ducted.  It  may  be  that  hearings  will  be  held  before  a  judge  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  court  may  feel  that  the  questions  are  so  complicated  and 
broad  that  the  entire  case  should  be  referred  to  a  special  master. 

“This  decision  does  not  go  into  the  merits,  but  merely  dis¬ 
misses  the  preliminary  motions  made  by  the  American  and  Na- 
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Pastes 

Glues 


Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DON'T  THINK  ABOUT  A  YEAR 
From  Now 


You  need  not  if  you  select  C.M.C.  Coated  Pails  for  your 
canning  plant  this  season,  they  will  be  with  you  again 
the  year  following.  C.M.C.  double  coated  pails  are  heavy 
and  well  made.  A  large  bail  properly  mounted  enables 
free  turning,  which  combined  with  the  rust  preventive 
treatment  they  receive  insures  a  long  life  even  if  they 
are  abused.  C.M.C.  won’t  peel,  chip  or  flake,  it  can’t. 
It  is  heat,  acid  and  rust  resisting.. 


EXCLUSIVE  SALES 
AGENTS 

EXCEPT  INDIANA 
SPR  AGUE-SELLS 
CORP. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


mm 


ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER 
MEG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAUF. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


yl  FTER  the  war  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  “Service,” 
/A  we  talked  and  wrote  a  great  deal  about  service. 

Today  the  sales  force  of  many  large  manufac¬ 
turers  and  canners  are  doing  service  work  with  the  re¬ 
tail  grocers. 

The  main  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  we  tell  and  show 
the  distributor  more  about  his  business  he  will  dis¬ 
tribute  more  of  our  merchandise. 

The  actual  selling  of  goods  seems  to  have  been 
largely  lost  sight  of.  Unquestionably,  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  is  out  of  proportion  at  present  with  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  them. 

Some  of  this  excess  cost  may  well  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  advertising,  and  it  is  excused  on  the  grounds  that 
advertising  creates  demand  for  the  goods,  as  it  does. 

A  large  part  of  the  excess  cost  to  sell  goods  today  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  a  few  years  ago  can  be  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  insist  that  “service” 
salesmen  are  essential  to  the  largest  distribution  of 
canned  foods  and  groceries. 

It  looks  as  if  we  must  get  back  to  fundamentals  in 
selling. 

We  ought  to  get  out  and  sell  goods  and  not  spend  so 
much  time  in  servicing  our  retail  and  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Years  ago  one  of  the  most  successful  retail  salesmen 
whom  I  ever  knew  was  covering  the  retail  trade  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Hudson  River  territory.  He  was  on 
the  territory  three  years,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in 
the  store  the  retailer,  knew  that,  although  his  stock 
would  be  rearranged  on  the  shelves  and  labels  placed 
when  necessary,  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  salesman 
was  to  get  an  order. 

Successors  to  this  man  never  could  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  he  did,  because  they  were  of  the  newer 
school  of  selling ;  they  had  been  taught  to  give  service 
to  the  trade  and  that  orders  would  follow. 

They  do,  but  the  fellow  who  goes  after  the  orders  will 
have  more  to  service  in  the  end  than  will  the  chap  who 
puts  out  service  first  and  then  thinks  of  the  order. 

A  few  days  ago  a  salesmen  in  a  territory  where  there 
was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  sell  canned 
foods  except  that  he  wanted  to  sell  them  called  on  three 
new  customers  whom  he  had  never  met  before. 

He  sampled  each,  gave  the  line  a  good  workout  and 
sold  all  three  an  opening  order  of  good  proportions. 

If  he  had  made  the  calls  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
making  acquaintances  first  and  friends  afterwards,  all 
looking  towards  getting  an  order  eventually,  he  would 
be  waiting  several  months  for  the  orders  he  now  has. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  it  is  time  we  got 
back  to  first  principles  in  selling. 


Dividing  a  sale  into  four  parts,  we  have  been  taught 
to  Gain  Attention,  Arouse  Interest,  Create  Desire  and 
then  Close  the  Sale. 

Any  added  steps,  any  time  to  put  other  uses  with 
other  intentions,  is  time  very  largely  wasted. 

Let’s  get  this  matter  down  to  canning  and  selling 
canned  foods. 

Suppose  a  canner  is  visiting  a  market  where  his  pack 
is  comparatively  unknown. 

He  should  have  a  brokerage  connection  unless  the 
market  is  near  his  office  and  he  expects  to  work  it  di¬ 
rect. 

We  will  suppose  that  he  has  the  broker  and  they 
start  out  on  the  trade  together.  The  way  things  have 
been  going  the  past  few  months  the  canner  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  spend  some  little  time  in  the  broker’s  office 
listening  to  him  tell  how  bad  business  has  been  lately, 
then  to  the  reasons  why  some  other  item  or  line  is  sell¬ 
ing  so  well  in  the  market,  and  how  hard  it  is  going  to 
be  to  displace  it. 

Then  the  canner  and  the  broker  start  out  on  the 
trade,  and  the  first  buyer  they  call  on  has  his  tale  of 
woe  to  tell,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  he  is  not 
going  to  buy  any  futures. 

Or  else  that  he  has  bought  all  the  futures  he  is  going 
to  buy  for  the  present.  Here  is  presented  a  beautiful 
opportunity  for  the  canner  and  the  salesmen  to  show 
what  they  are  made  of.  They  can  either  take  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  buyer  as  made,  at  their  face  value,  or  they 
can  mentally  turn  to  page  16  in  the  manual  of  sales  in¬ 
structions  and  remember  that  on  that  page  it  says, 
“Never  take  no  for  an  answer.” 

No  matter  what  the  buyer  says  short  of  ordering  you 
out  of  his  office,  you  don’t  want  to  fail  to  tell  your  com¬ 
plete  sales  story. 

You  want  to  show  your  samples,  discuss  your  labels 
and  the  quality  you  pack.  Give  your  buyer  your  whole 
picture,  tell  it  over  in  parts  wherever  necessary,  cut 
your  samples  and  go  at  once  into  the  matter  of  your 
prospective  buyer’s  spot  stocks  and  need  for  replenish¬ 
ment. 

You’ll  be  surprised  with  the  quickness  with  which  he 
will  be  apt  to  cease  discussing  times  and  their  effect  on 
business. 

If  you  have  real  values  to  offer,  if  you  have  spot 
stocks  to  sell  and  the  buyer  needs  them,  you’ll  get  the 
order. 

The  salesman  or  packer  who  makes  good  will  calls, 
to  the  exclusion  of  attempts  to  get  business  whenever 
possible,  will  be  doing  his  job  all  over  again  while  the 
selling  packer  and  his  broker  will  be  counting  profits 
and  sales  commissions.  Now  is  a  splendid  time  to  make 
any  needed  changes  in  your  brokerage  force.  In  every 
market  are  brokers  who  are  anxious  to  make  good,  who 


WPlanis  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry, 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


You  have  often  bought  a  casing  machine  and  found  it 
discharged  on  a  side  not  desirable  for  proper  working. 
Our  Duplex  machine  can  be  used  on  either  side  or  both 
as  needed,  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  single 
side  boxer. 


IMPROVED  DUPLEX  CASER 


New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co 

Hanover,  Pa. 
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need  the  money  and  who  will  do  a  good  job  for  you  if 
you  will  only  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Wherever  you  have  a  broker  who  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  sell  satisfactorily  for  you  on  account  of  the 
hard  times  we  are  having,  or  who  says  at  any  rate  that 
he  can’t  sell  anything  because  of  conditions,  look 
around  and  get  one  who  does  not  know  that  times  are 
hard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  aren’t  hard,  they  are  only 
different. 

W^e  need  more  of  good,  honest,  two-fisted  selling  and 
less  of  reports  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  out  of 
work  and  how  sales  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  at  the 
lowest  point  in  years. 

All  the  people  who  were  here  when  times  ivere  boom¬ 
ing  are  still  here,  and  some  more  besides. 

Everybody  wants  to  eat  as  much  as  they  ever  did, 
and  most  of  them  are  going  to. 

1930  is  not  going  to  be  a  good  year  in  which  to  sell 
large  packs  of  low  grades  in  canned  foods,  because  you 
are  going  to  see  some  mighty  good  values  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  When  money  is  scarcer  than  usual 
the  housewife  wants  to  get  all  she  can  for  the  dollar 
she  spends  in  the  grocery  store  or  elsewhere. 

Give  her  good  value,  convince  your  buyer  that  you 
are  in  a  position  to  do  this  better  than  anyone  else, 
forget  about  conditions  and  do  a  better  job  on  straight 
selling  than  you  have  been  doing,  and  you  won’t  have 
time  to  complain  about  conditions. 

You’ll  be  too  busy  shipping  goods. 


“WALTER”  TIMMS  IS  DEAD 

HE  trade  will  be  deeply  shocked  to  learn  that, 
following  a  protracted  illness,  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Timms,  well-known  civic  and  church  leader  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home,  147  Stiles  street, 
Wednesday  morning,  July  2nd.  Death  was  due  to  dia¬ 
betes.  Mr.  Timms,  who  was  72  years  of  age,  was  born 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  His  aged  father,  97  years  old;  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Nannie  T.  Timms,  both  of  whom  live  in 
Orange,  N.  J. ;  his  wife,  Katherine,  and  three  grandchil¬ 
dren  survive  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Timms  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Plan  Commission,  one  of  several  civic  offices 
which  he  held.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Recreation  Commissioners,  the  City  Council,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  he  was  President  for 
a  time. 

He  gave  active  service  during  the  World  War  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Army  Food  Commission,  a  work 
for  which  he  was  specially  qualified,  due  to  his  long 
connection  with  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Timms  had  been  a  resident  of  Elizabeth  since 
1871,  and  was  well  known  because  of  his  diversified 
interests. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Timms  started  with  the  firm  of  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  and  rose  from  office  boy  through  the 
ranks  until  he  became  head  of  the  canned  foods  depart¬ 
ment  and  assistant  treasurer  of  that  company.  He 
withdrew  from  that  concern  in  1920  and  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  merchandise  brokerage  firm  of  Warm- 
ington,  Timms  &  Co.,  105  Hudson  street.  New  York 
city. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  2  P.  M.  Friday,  July  4, 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  at 
which  time  a‘  large  delegation  of  Elizabethtown  Chap¬ 


ter,  No.  1,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  were  among  those  who  joined  with 
civic  leaders  and  others  in  a  tribute  of  respect. 

Mr.  Timms  was  a  man  with  a  genial  and  lovable 
character  who  had  a  host  of  friends  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  and  canning  field,  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer, 
having  spent  over  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  those  lines. 

A  true  friend,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

- * - - 

WITH  OUR  READERS 

A  New  Distribution  Source  in  the  Offing. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor  The  Canning  Trade, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir:  On  every  hand  we  hear  the  question, 
“What  is  wrong  with  the  canned  tomato  market?” 

It  is  admitted  by  everyone  that  there  are  very  few 
canned  tom.atoes  left,  either  in  the  hands  of  jobbers, 
retailers  or  canners,  yet  in  the  face  of  this  shortage  to¬ 
matoes  continue  to  decline  in  price.  Every  .sale,  it 
seems,  is  made  at  a  lower  price  level  than  the  previous 
one.  Many  reasons  or  excuses  have  been  advanced  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  not  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  well  founded.  Since  I  discard  the  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced  by  all  the  intellectual  and  high-powered  barons 
in  this  connection,  perhaps  it  behooves  me  to  advance  a 
better  theory  or  fact,  and  here  it  is,  bluntly  but  no  less 
true  : 

“Distribution” 

Perhaps  the  next  thing  I  will  hear  will  be  “Prove  it.” 
All  right,  I  can  do  that. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  say  that  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  jobbers  have  practically  quit  buying,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  cases  at  a  time,  and  then  only  as  their  trade 
compels  them  to  buy.  I  called  on  a  broker  a  few  days 
ago  in  one  of  our  larger  Southern  cities,  in  fact,  I  sat 
around  his  office  the  greater  part  of  a  day  just  “look¬ 
ing  things  over.”  Several  large  wholesale  grocerymen 
came  into  the  office  that  day,  and  the  broker,  knowing  I 
was  interested  in  canned  tomatoes,  talked  tomatoes  to 
them.  One  buyer  bought  fifty  cases,  another  one  hun¬ 
dred  cases,  and  so  on,  but  no  order  was  for  more  than 
one  hundred  cases.  The  broker  told  me  that  these  were 
among  the  largest  wholesale  grocers  in  the  territory. 
Yet  he,  the  broker,  was  compelled  to  buy  tomatoes  in 
car  lots  and  peddle  them  in  this  manner. 

Another  broker  informed  me  that  the  reason  jobbers 
were  not  buying  was  because  they  could  not  make  their 
10  per  cent  profit  and  meet  competition.  He  also  said 
that  in  his  opinion  jobbers  were  not  making  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  tomatoes  because  of  that  fact.  “Very 
well,”  I  asked,  “what  is  this  competition  the  jobbers 
cannot  meet?”  “Chain  stores,”  was  the  answer. 

Since  the  jobbers  cannot  meet  this  competition  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  meet  it,  why  not,  in  fairness  to  the  canner,  fig¬ 
ure  out  other  channels  of  distribution.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  other  system  of  distribution  is  avail¬ 
able.  Only  one,  and  that  is  not  available  at  present. 
Yet  if  the  Consent  Decree,  by  which  the  large  meat 
packers  are  prohibited  from  handling  certain  canned 
foods,  were  modified  or  annulled,  the  problem  would  be 
solved,  and  solved  satisfactorily. 

When  the  five  large  meat  packers  of  our  country  sold 
canned  tomatoes  the  canners  had  a  market,  and  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  was  unknown.  Yours  very  truly. 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
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Just  One 
of  Our 


New  Machines 
For  1930 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
'canning\# 


^CANNING  ^  MACHINERY 

Sittv/e  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer 

with 

Water  Seal 


Beet  Steamer  With  Right  Angle  Discharge 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  peelers  and  the  average  plant 
in  which  they  were  installed  this  year  100%. 
The  Water  Seal  did  away  with  practically  all 
loss  of  steam.  Capacity,  any  size  plant  desires. 


This  Beet  Steamer  is  only  one  of  the  21  new 
machines  that  we  have  gotten  out  to  fill  our 
line,  so  that  the  canner  can  purchase  a  mac¬ 
hine  for  any  operation  from  the  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company. 


There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  need  in  a  canning  plant. 
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CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

V/hat’s  doin"  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Contemplates  Cannery — C.  H.  Hartman,  P.  0.  Box 
1147,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  contemplates  the  building  of  a 
cannery  to  handle  beans  and  tomatoes  and  seeks  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  proper  equipment  and  layout  for  the 
plant. 

Plymouth  Buys  Spring  Green  Co. — The  Plymouth 
Packing  Company,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  packers  of  quality 
peas,  beans,  beets  corn,  carrots  and  assorted  vege¬ 
tables,  announces  the  purchase  in  its  entirety  of  the 
Spring  Green  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Spring  Green, 
Wis. 

Indiana  State  Farm  Cannery  Bums — The  two-story 
cannery  at  the  Indiana  State  Penal  Farm,  at  Putnam- 
ville,  was  recently  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  to¬ 
gether  w’ith  a  large  stock  of  canned  foods.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $12,000.  Origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
determined. 

Hygrade  Acquires  Bagley  Food  Co. — The  Begley 
Food  Products  Co.,  1711-1717  Fulton  street,  Chicago, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Hygrade  Food  Products 
Corporation.  The  new  division  of  the  company  will  be 
under  the  direct  management  of  M.  M.  Pivitz,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Begley  Company.  A  complete  line  of 
quality  food  products  to  be  packed  in  both  tin  and  glass 
will  be  turned  out  by  the  new  management. 

Libby  Kraut  Plant — A  modern  kraut  packing  plant 
will  be  erected  at  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  by  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

Big  Chain  Merger  in  Britain — Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  negotiations  in  London  for  the  merger  of  five 
chain  store  companies  operating  approximately  6,000 
stores.  The  companies  include  the  International  Tea 
Company’s  Stores,  Ltd.;  Home  and  Colonial  Stores, 
Ltd.;  Lipton’s,  Ltd.;  Maypole  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Meadow  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  1930  Red  Book — Everyone  connected  with  the 
wholesale  or  chain  store  grocery  trade  will  do  well  to 
get  the  new  copy.  In  its  thirty-seventh  annual  edition 
this  year,  the  Orrin  Thacker  Directory  of  exclusive 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores  is  too  well  known  to 
the  trade  to  need  description  here.  The  convenient 
size  of  this  little  red- jacketed  book,  which  a  man’s  hand 
can  cover,  has  made  it  the  year-round  companion  of 
brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  traveling  salesmen,  sales 
managers,  advertising  managers  and  executives  of 
firms  that  sell  to  the  wholesale  grocers  and  chain 
stores.  More  than  1,900  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  new  edition  since  last  year.  Months  of  preparation 
and  analysis  of  first-hand  data  make  the  new  book 
most  accurate  and  useful.  The  book  lists  5,187  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  949  semi- jobbers,  442  chain  grocery  ope¬ 
rators  (with  number  of  stores  each  controls),  popula¬ 
tion  of  towms  and  states,  street  addresses  in  larger 
cities,  code  key  indicating  size  of  concern  (not  credit 
rating),  cross  references  for  branch  houses  showing 
headquarters,  and  buyers’  guide  to  advertised  commod¬ 
ities. 

The  Red  Book  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers. 
The  Franklin  Printing  Company,  33  West  Gay  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  $3  the  copy,  or  $2.50  each  in  orders 
of  six  or  more,  or  $2  each  when  more  than  25  are  or¬ 
dered. 


For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 

t  Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 

The  Indiana  Pulper 

HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
'■/  ning  industry — tremendous  capacity — mini- 
mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


SpraKue-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment; 

□  Indiana  Pulper  □  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Olndiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gal. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


RS 


1784 


COUONIAl.  BOY  COPYRiaKra 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Establishing:  Cannery — John  L,  Penrod  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  cannery  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  handle  .tomatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  this  season,  with  the  idea  of  adding 
other  products  later. 

Lightning  Destroys  Cannery — During  a  heavy  rain 
and  thunder  storm  on  the  night  of  June  26th  lightning 
struck  the  cannery  at  Brenford,  Del.,  owned  and  ope¬ 
rated  by  E.  B.  Arnold.  Mr.  Arnold  states  that  his 
building  and  machinery  were  completely  destroyed  and 
estimates  his  loss  at  $15,000,  partly  insured.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  will  start  at  once. 

Opportunity  Awaits — One  of  our  subscribers  from 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  writes:  “There  is  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  large 
canning  plant  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Crops  come  in 
early,  mature  quickly.  Vegetables  have  an  excellent 
texture  and  the  highest  quality  pack  can  be  had.  Plenty 
cf  farmers,  well-developed  fields,  only  waiting  a  market 
for  their  crops. 

Closing  Machine  Wanted — E.  Titterton  Wharton, 
105  Regent  Road,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British 
Guiana,  is  interested  in  obtaining  a  hand  power  can¬ 
closing  machine  and  other  equipment. 

Tours  Cucumber  Producing  Sections — Abner  0. 
Best,  of  Abner  0.  Best  Company,  pickle  products  brok¬ 
ers,  Chicago  and  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  made  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  auto  tour  orf  the  Southern  cucumber-producing 
section  during  the  peak  of  the  intake  season. 

It  was  a  combined  business  and  vacation  trip  for  Mr. 
Best,  touring  18  states  and  driving  7,000  miles.  Mrs. 
Best  accompanied  him. 

Eustace  Heads  Department  of  Markets — Harry  J. 
Eustace,  of  Greater  San  Francisco,  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Markets  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  succeeding  R.  H.  Critch- 
lield. 

East  to  West  by  Boat — C.  H.  Hyde,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  West  Coast  Grocery  Company, 
was  a  passenger  on  the  liner  Virginia,  which  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  on  July  4. 

Dr.  Karl  Meyer,  director  of  the  Hooper  Foundation 
for  Medical  Research  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  well  known  for  his  work  in  connection 
with  canned  foods  problems,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  undulant  fever  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
Cutter  lecturer  in  preventive  medicine  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  tentatively  selected  food  poisoning  as 
the  subject  for  a  special  lecture  at  Harvard,  probably  in 
January. 


Visitor — S.  H.  Spear,  president  of  the  Fruit  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  with  plants  in  the  United  States,  Italy 
and  France,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
calling  on  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  who  represent  the 
packing  firm  in  a  brokerage  way. 


- * - 

CHAIN  SALES  GAIN 


CHAIN  grocery  development  is  continuing  apace, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  many  other  lines  of  business 
during  the  first  half  of  1930. 

Sales  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  1930,  taking 
in  several  of  the  larger  grocery  chains,  show,  with  two 
exceptions,  substantial  improvement  over  the  compar¬ 
able  period  in  1929,  and  with  improving  business  con¬ 
ditions  since  May  31  it  is  evident  that  sales  of  these 
chains  have  continued  to  run  substantially  in  excess  of 
comparable  figures  for  last  year.  Sales  figures  for  a 
number  of  chains,  with  percentage  change  from  1929, 
are  as  follows: 


System  Sales  for  first  5  Pc.  Change 

Months  of  1930  from  1929 

Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co . $465,177,661  Plus  8.1 

Kroger  Grocery .  112,134,701  Minus  5.6 

Safeway  Stores  .  92,928,187  Plus  11.8 

First  National  Stores .  44,993,319  Plus  25.2 

McMarr  Stores  .  36,482,990  Plus  8.9 

National  Tea  Company....  36,471,006  Minus  2.6 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  with 
its  15,000  stores,  is  much  the  largest  chain  merchan¬ 
diser  reporting  monthly  sales.  Its  report  indicates  that 
lower  prices  prevailed  during  the  first  five  months  this 
year,  its  tonnage  showing  an  increase  in  excess  of  the 
sales  volume. 


The  grocery  chains  held  their  business  much  better 
than  the  mail-order  houses.  Of  the  more  important  of 
the  latter,  Sears-Roebuck  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1930  show'ed  a  loss  of  2.3  per  cent  in  sales  from  com¬ 
parable  1929  totals,  with  Montgomery  Ward  showing 
an  increase  of  5.3  per  cent  for  the  period  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  chains  added  numerous 
units  to  their  systems  during  1929,  it  is  likely  that  if 
only  sales  of  the  same  units  in  the  various  chains  were 
included  in  comparisons  between  the  first  five  months 
of  1930  and  the  comparable  period  last  year,  results 
would  be  less  favorable.  How^ever,  general  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  large-scale  distribution  of  popular  priced  food 
products  has  not  fallen  off  as  sharply  as  many  other 
types  of  business. 


** Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
.  Fay  &  Scott 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Kyler  Boxers 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under 
actual  working  conditions  that  counts  most 
of  all.  And  it  is  the  performance  of 
KYLER  BOXERS  in  large  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  has  a  significant  mess¬ 
age  for  you.  Here  they  are  given  the  acid 
test.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  years,  they  are  used  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  That  they  have  given 
absolute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms 
who  are  already  using  them. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 


A  HAND  or  POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER  c 

with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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MICHIGAN  BEAN  JOBBERS  REFUSE  TO  ADOPT 
FEDERAL  GRADING 
From  Campbell’s  “The  Optimist.” 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion,  held  in  Saginaw  on  June  25th,  the  urgent  re- 

^  quest  of  the  committee  representing  the  principal 
purchasers  of  pea  beans  that  the  Association  adopt 
Federal  grading  as  the  official  basis  for  transactions  in 
pea  beans,  was  definitely  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
A  resolution  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  pickage  tol¬ 
erances  was  passed,  but  cannot  be  made  operative  until 
the  September  meeting. 

It  is  curious  commentary  on  mass  psychology  that  a 
meeting  representative  of  an  association  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  could  induced  to  deliberately  alienate  the  very 
interests  which  have  been  its  greatest  support.  No 
matter  how  well  intentioned  it  may  be,  any  selling  as¬ 
sociation,  or  any  buying  association,  for  that  matter, 
is  bound  to  be  biased,  or  open  to  the  suspicion  of  bias, 
when  it  undertakes  to  determine  the  grading  and  in¬ 
spection  of  its  product. 

Some  of  the  principal  bean  jobbers,  including  many 
of  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  industry  through¬ 
out  the  State,  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grading.  It  was  explained  that  government  in¬ 
spection  and  government  standards  would  necessitate 
no  change  in  the  personnel  now  engaged  in  picking  and 
grading;  that  it  would  put  Michigan  beans  in  position 
to  compete  in  cleanliness  and  quality  with  the  foreign 
beans  that  are  now  entering  the  country  in  such  vol¬ 
ume,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  but  they  were  voted  down. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  grading  of  Roumanian  and 
Hungarian  beans  was  no  better  than  the  present  grad¬ 
ing  of  Michigan  beans,  but  under  the  persistent  and  in¬ 
tensive  tutelage  of  a  prominent  American  canner  they 
learned  to  market  their  product  in  a  beautifully  clean 
and  satisfactory  condition. 

Japanese  beans  also  are  marketed  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  under  government  inspection.  Samples  that  we 
have  examined  contain  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  culls  and  the  moisture  content  is  so  low  that  no 
attention  is  paid  to  it.  Laboratory  tests  on  Ohtenashis 
show  a  moisture  content  of  only  10 1/2  per  cent.  U.  S. 
Federal  grades  permit  17  per  cent,  as  against  18  per 
cent  permitted  under  the  regulations  of  the  Michigan 
Bean  Jobbers  Association. 

The  committee  of  canners  and  wholesale  and  chain 
store  distributors,  whose  reasonable  request  has  been 
denied,  represent  the  purchasers  of  over  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  first-grade  pea  beans  produced  in  Michigan. 
Complaint  has  been  raised  by  them  because  they  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
grading  standards.  The  canners  open  every  bag  of 
beans  and  resort  them.  Wholesale  grocers,  on  the 
other  hand,  buy  largely  in  bags  and  sell  in  bags.  If  the 
high  moisture  content,  as  permitted  under  the  present 
(Standards,  causes  them  to  lose  money  through  moldy 
beans,  they  are  vividly  conscious  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  system.  But,  spared  this,  they  are  perhaps  not 
so  apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  culls  as  is 
the  canner  or  the  retailer  or  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
but  the  effect  of  less  strict  sorting  means  a  loss  in  the 
populariy  of  pea  beans,  regardless  of  the  channel  of 
distribution. 

It  is  probable  that  difficulty  in  meeting  foreign  com¬ 
petition  will  Eventually  force  the  adoption  of  Federal 


grading  in  Michigan,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  sat¬ 
isfactory  grading  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
cruel  process  of  economic  pressure. 

- ♦ - 


NORWEGIAN  SARDINE  CANNERS  DISBANDED 

ISSOLUTION  of  the  Norwegian  Sardine  Canners 
Association,  which  has  been  under  fire  recently 
in  the  P’ederal  Court  here  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  was  reported  yesterday  in  cables 
received  by  the  trade,  says  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Details  as  to  the  procedure  by  which  the  dis¬ 
solution  was  carried  out  and  as  to  the  future  plans  of 
the  canners  were  not  received. 

It  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  breakdown  of  the 
association  will  do  away  with  the  alleged  price  fixing 
plan  attacked  by  the  Government.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  officials  charged  that  the  canners  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  control  output  and  prices,  fixing 
drastic  penalties  and  inducing  the  Norwegian  banks  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  the  agreement.  Included  in 
the  agreement,  according  to  the  Government,  was  a 
system  of  fixing  resale  prices  at  which  importers  should 
sell  to  the  trade  in  this  country  and  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  for  reporting  violations  of  the  schedules  agreed 
upon.  All  the  Norwegian  canners,  with  one  exception, 
are  said  to  have  been  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Trade  interests  were  in  disagreement  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  association  on  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  here.  In  some  quarters  it  was  said  that 
lower  prices  will  result  from  increased  competition  in 
the  near  future.  Elsewhere  it  was  argued  that,  al¬ 
though  competition  will  be  increased,  underlying  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  no  marked  change  in  prices  is  to  be 
expected  soon. 

Will  Press  Suit. 

Department  of  Justice  officials  here  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  yesterday  on  what  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
litigation  by  the  dissolution  of  the  association.  In  well 
informed  circles,  however,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  suits  will  be  pressed,  with  the  aim  of  getting 
a  decree  which  would  prevent  renewal  of  the  agreement 
complained  of  yesterday.  The  fact  that  the  association 
has  disbanded  voluntarily  was  taken  as  indicating  that 
the  proceedings  will  end  in  a  consent  decree. 

Two  actions  are  at  present  pending  against  the  sar¬ 
dine  packers.  One  is  a  libel  action  against  a  shipment 
of  sardines  seized  early  in  June  under  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act,  which  declares  liable  to  forfeiture  any  goods  im¬ 
ported  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  While  the 
actual  goods  have  been  released,  a  bond  covering  their 
value  has  been  posted  and  can  be  forfeited  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  decides  to  press  this  part  of  its  proceedings 
and  is  sustained  by  the  courts. 

The  other  action  is  a  bill  in  equity  asking  that  an  in¬ 
junction  be  issued  restraining  49  Norwegian  canners,  9 
Norwegians  represented  to  be  members  of  the  canners’ 
association  price  committee  and  13  American  compa¬ 
nies  acting  as  representatives  of  the  Norwegians  in  this 
country,  from  further  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 
Department  of  Justice  activities  in  both  actions  are 
under  the  direction  of  Israel  B.  Oseas,  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General. 
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JUapp 

LABELERS — The  1930  Knapp  Labeler  is  still  further  improved  over  all 
other  types  of  machines.  The  force-feed  ‘  pasting  device  ensures  a 
100%  pasted  lap.  Simplified  label  guide  adjustments,  1500  label  cap¬ 
acity,  positive  ratchet  type  label  feed,  wide  tilting  conveying  belts,  cold 
or  hot  pickup  gum,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  “Knapp” 
Labelling  is  best. 

CA  SE  PA  CKERS—  Knapp  Casers  are  standard  equipment  in  nearly  all 
modern  packing  plants  today.  Motor  Driven  or  Hand  Operated — 
there  is  a  Knapp  Caser  to  speed  up  production  and  lower  your  costs. 

CASE  SEALERS — The  Standard-Knapp  Top  Sealer  is  the  new  low  priced 
machine  designed  especially  for  average  canning  factory  requirements. 
It  automatically  glues  and  seals  the  flaps,  making  a  square,  rigid  case. 
A  letter  or  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 


‘SI® FRED  H. KNAPP  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORr 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEWJERSEY 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Singlm  or  Double 


Mannfactnrers 
Corn  Hnskingr  Machines 
Com  Cnttlng  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Orain  Cora  Cutters 
hahelingr  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Knapp 

The  World’s 
Standard 
Labeler 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morrzd  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BKOWN  Boeas  FOUHBBT  k 
MACHIXTB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Afifents  for  Canada 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opporhinity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  tnoney.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— One  Morgan  Nailing  Machine,  complete 
with  motor. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  -  Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2, 
No.  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price 
reasonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  -  One  Second  hand  8  h.  p.  Horizontal  En¬ 
gine  in  good  condition.  Will  stand  inspection.  Price 
$100.00. 

Willard  Moore,  Pearson,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Eight  new  Horizontal  Steel  Retorts  or 
Sterilizers  40”  x  72”  with  cars  for  same,  made  of 
steel  bars,  with  the  following  dimensions;  6  feet,  27 
inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep.  Also  Steel  Trucks 
for  same,  with  tracks  on  them  that  jibe  with  tracks 
on  inside  of  retorts.  They  are  easier  to  use  than 
vertical  retorts  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

USED  PIPE  -  First  class  re-conditioned  pipe,  black  and 
galvanized,  any  size.  Cut  to  order  or  random  lengths. 
ALSO 

Structural  steel,  pulleys  and  shafting. 

Maryland  Pipe  &  Steel  Corp. 

Ostend  &  Scott  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SXLE— 4006  cases  48^5  oz.  Standard  Oysters, 
New  Pack,  ex.cellent  quality,  will  sell  cheap.  Wire 
or  write 

P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Several  Max  Ams  No.  128  Automatic  Double 
Seamers,  1917  models.  Please  state  the  equipment 
and  best  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1762  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Liquid  Filler  for  No.  10  cans  that  will 
fill  Syrup  accurately,  similar  to  Ayars  or  Elgin. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WANTED— Good  used  Label  Perforator  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1765  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— We  have  about  million  and  half  fine 
Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  for  immediate  shipment. 
Plants  are  large  and  stocky  and  will  please  you. 
Phone  or  wire  us  our  expense  for  prices.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  good  delivery.  Also  have  about  couple  million 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Glory  and 
Flatdutch  Cabbage  Plants. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  fully  equipped 
at  Auburndale,  Florida.  On  switch  both  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad.  Capa¬ 
city  over  100,000  cases. 

Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  -  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  has  had  14  years  experience 
with  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines  for  round  cans.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  on  automatic  Can  Making  Machines;  can  also  rebuild  them. 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1763  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Bargains 

We  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and 
repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  great  savings. 
This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real 
bargain  machine  backed !  up  by  a  manufacturer 
who  you  know  cannot  afford  to  offer  anything  that 
is  not  absolutely  0.  K. 

All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to 
prior  sale.  Better  wire  your  order. 

1  1928  Peerless  Single  Husker,  nearly  good  as 

new . $300.00, 

2  1925  Peerles  Single  Huskers,  with  new  rolls 
general  condition  excellent,  each  $250.00 

2  Cuykendall  Corn  Mixers,  rebuilt,  good  as 

new .  $300.00 

1  Sterling  Automatic  Corn  Mixer,  rebuilt,  good 

as  new .  $1000.00 

1  300  Gallon  Blending  Mixer,  slightly  used,  good 

I  condition .  $250.00 

I  1  24  Ft.  Cut  Corn  Elevator,  excellent 

j  condition .  $160  00 

■  1  8  Reel  Ferrell  Wood  Frame  Pea  Grader,  good 

condition .  $600.00 

j  1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  10  cans, 

slightly  used .  $900.00 

I  1  M  &  S  6  Cylinder  Old  Style  Filler  without  No- 
Can-No-Fill  for  [small  cans  only,  completely 

rebuilt .  $600.00 

1  Hayward  Can  Drainer  for  No.  2  cans 

only .  $350.00 

1  Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for  4x41”, 
4ix5i”,  and  No.  5  malt  cans,  complete  with 

motor.  Brand  New .  $825.00 

1  Hoopeston  Beet  Steamer,  brand  new,  price  on 
application. 

1  Lewis  String  Bean  Cutter  for  i”  cut,  slightly 

used .  $200.00 

1  Zastrow  Mitchell  Pineapple  Grater,  double  ma¬ 
chine  with  steel  saws,  new .  $300.00 

1  A-B  Can  Cooler,  capacity  540  No.  2  cans,  very 
slightly  used .  $1450.00 

All  of  the  prices  quoted  are  f.o.b.  Hoopeston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Terms  Net.  Send  us  your  order  today 
for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at 
these  bargains. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRASBTJROKU  &  SIF.OEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


“Your  bean  cuttinK  Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

troubles  will  be  over  n  ai  v 

when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND"  Rome,  N.  I . 

{Successors  to  Z.  P.  Townsend  the  original  patentee) 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  and 
be  safe. 


If  you  need  a  Bean  Cutter  this 
year,  please  write  or  wire  us 
NOW-  this  year  we  cannot 
guarantee  prompt  deliveries  at 
the  last  moment,  because  of  the 
volume  of  business  we  ate  book¬ 


ing. 


It  will  pay  you  to  anticipate  your 
requirements. 
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CANNED  FOODS  STORAOE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIAS  OP  TIN  flATt  -  tlACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI2LD  IRON  -  flRAl 


^  Field  Haunper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Aa  an  insurance  acninat  loaa 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baliittwre,  Md, 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eleminat- 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fignireB  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Conned  Vepetables  canned  vegetables - continued  CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

AODADtriTa*  SAUER  KRAUTt  _  Balto.  N  Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California)  Balto.  N.Y.  PEARS* 

White  Mammoth,  No.  21^ .  ^ . Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

Peeled,  No.  2^^ .  .••••••  No.  21/^  .  1.05  .  No.  3  .  1.60  _ _ 

Large,  No.  2'A .  5'52  .  VX;;  Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

Peeled,  No.  2%—— . . — "  No*  10  .  3.50  4.00  No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Medium,  No.  2(5 . . .  oDixi*r.nA.  Extra  Standards,  No.  2.  in  Syrup....  1.25  ...™ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . . .  2.66  SPINACHt  No.  3  .  1.76  ....... 

Medium,  No.  2% . - . .  2.70  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  .90  California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  2.40  2.95  . 

Small,  No.  2% . . . .  2.66  No.  2V2  .  1.20  .  Choice  .  3.5O  3.30 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  1.00  No.  3  .  1.30  1.35  Fancy  . 

Small.  No.  1  sq..... . . .  .......  8.00  jq  .  3  75  3  75  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.40  ciTrr'm'*cii+ 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.90  SUCCOTASH*  PINEAPPLE* 

BAKED  BEANS*  ^  xr  o./ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  1.05 

No.  21/2  .  1.05  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.00 


1  1  . 

. 60 

.65 

. 75 

.80 

. 60 

I2  . 

.  1.40 

1.60 

.  4.26 

4.75 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2,  Freeh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10.. 
Diced,  No.  10.... 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95  1.05 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.50  5.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  ...... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.40 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16  1.25 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.15 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87V2  .921^ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.60 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.20 

Split,  No.  10 . .'. .  3.25  3.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  ...— 

No.  10  .  4.60  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . «...  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.80 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.75 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . —  1.45 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.46 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . .  1.40 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweet-s,  28 .  1.30 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.02Vi 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.06  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s..................„..__  .......  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs............^ .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . .  .  5.60 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  Is .  671'i  . 

PUMPKIN* 

SUndard.  No.  2% _ _  1.00  _ 

No.  3  .  1.26  1.36 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.25 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  21/i  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.85  .90 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.35 
3.75  3.76 


1.66  tl.65 

1.70  tl.70 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F'.  O.  H.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . .'. . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  lemmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


4.25  . 

.50  . 

.60  . 

.87%  . 

.80  .87^ 

1.40  . 

1.37%  1.50 

4.25  . 

4.00  4.40 


.65  .60 

4.25  4.60 

.60  .62% 

4.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.76 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  10.00 

California  Standard  2% . 3.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  .  1.15  . 

No.  6  .  6.00  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85  2.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.20  2.16 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.50  1.30 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeelsd,  No.  I— ................  ......  l.tO 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  . . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2.  in  Syrup....  1.26  ....... 

No.  3  .  1.76  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  2.40  2.95 

Choice  .  3.50  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . ’..  9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2M> .  .2.75  2.90 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  "  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  13.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  !...._ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  4.OO  3.65 

No.  lOs  .  14.76  12.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 1.00 

16  oz.  .  1.40 

17  oz . . . 1.40 

19  oz.  . 1.60 


LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26 

5  oz.  . 1.35 

8  oz . 2.60 

10  oz . 2.70 

Selects,  6  oz . 2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . „.... 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.50 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . _.... 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard.  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 . 


Peeled,  No.  10.. 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White,  %8  .  14.00 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — . . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . :  . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


9. 

60 

17. 

60 

7. 

.60 

14. 

.60 

6. 

.76 

12. 

.00 

7 

.50 

14. 

00 

excel  Our  Latels 

irv-TDesi/f  arc  tKe  Hi^iKest  rStarvdard 

>^^/^i’tistic^nierit  ^r  0onv^crcial\&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<3tecKer  LitKogreiplvic  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


Canadian  Plant 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


A 

Waisher 

to  follow  the  Blancher, 
removing  splits  and 
skins  and  giving  you  a 
mighty  fine  quality  of 
pea  for  your  Cans. 

It  eliminates  a  great 
amount  of  hand  pick¬ 
ing. 

It  will  also  do  fine 
work  in  washing 
whole  grain  cut  corn. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  14,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Drought  and  Heat  Hurting  Crops — Mostly  in  Good  Con¬ 
dition — No  Inducement  to  Pack  Early  Tomatoes — 
Business  Conditions  Warrant  Confidence  in  All 
Packs — Tri-States  Had  Minimum  Pea  Pack. 

^  POTTY — In  general  crop  conditions  have  con- 
tinned  their  good  position  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  quite  a  number  of  places 
are  suffering  from  drought  and  extreme  heat.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  Ozarks,  where  the  absence 
of  rain  and  the  extreme  temperatures  are  playing 
havoc  with  the  oncoming  tomato  crop,  and  with  the 
green  bean  crop.  The  situation  there  has  become  seri¬ 
ous,  and  unless  relieved  within  the  next  few  days  will 
mean  a  heavy  cut  in  the  expected  crops  and  packs.  And 
there  are  many  other  spots  throughout  the  country 
where  rains  are  badly  needed  and  crops  are  suffering. 
This  is  the  case  in  many  sections  of  Virginia,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  in  Kentucky,  in  the  regions  where  tomato 
canning  has  assumed  large  proportions  in  recent  years. 
The  crop  situation  is  shown  by  our  Crop  Reports  to  be 
good  in  general,  but  canners  and  growers  are  becoming 
uneasy.  It  is  all  a  question  of  weather  from  now  on, 
and  no  one  can  afford  to  count  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.  It  is  trite  but  true  that  lots  can  happen 
between  now  and  canning  time,  and  somehow  or  other 
this  seems  to  be  a  year  for  such  happenings,  the  unex¬ 
pected  happening  too  often. 

In  this  Tri-State  region  crops  have  had  the  benefit  of 
many  good  rains,  usually  at  night,  when  they  would  do 
the  most  good,  and  the  hot  days  and  bright  sunshine 
have  brought  crops  to  a  fine  appearance.  Local  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  are  appearing  in  the  market,  which  is  early, 
and  lima  beans  seem  plentiful,  together  with  other  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Tomatoes  are  selling  at  $1.75  per  %  basket, 
and  there  is  no  chance,  therefore,  for  any  over-anxious 
canner  starting  on  them,  and  not  enough  in  any  event. 
Rut  it  marks  an  early  start  for  field  tomatoes,  and  the 


end  of  the  Southern  shipping  tomatoes.  Despite  the 
shortage  of  plants  complained  of  they  have  gotten  out 
a  good  tomato  acreage ;  it  is  making  good  progress,  and 
if  we  do  not  have  driving,  drenching  rains  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  the  first  weeks  of  August,  a  good  crop 
should  result.  These  tornado-like  rains  are  the  things 
that  make  or  break  a  tomato  crop  in  this  section,  and 
they  have  been  too  regular  in  recent  years  for  comfort. 

Ordinarily  the  tomato  canners  could  go  right  ahead 
and  prepare  for  good,  big  tomato  packs  without  danger 
of  breaking  the  market,  but  times  are  distinctly  not 
ordinary  right  now,  and  not  likely  to  be  for  some 
months  at  least.  Tomato  canners  have  never  before 
faced  such  a  well-cleaned-up  spot  market  as  they  have 
today,  as  they  begin  their  new  season.  But,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  merchandising,  market  prices,  on 
these  few  remaining  spots,  are  at  cost  or  less.  Retail 
grocers  report  that  the  consumers  are  continuing  to 
buy  foods,  but  that  they  are  having  a  hard  time  with 
their  collections.  As  a  result  the  retailer  is  in  trouble 
and  is  moving  very  cautiously.  This  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  unusual  prices.  The  U.  S.  Treasury  report  as  of 
June  30th  shows  a  drop  of  $225,000,000  in  circulation 
so  far  this  year,  which  means  that  there  has  been  just 
that  much  less  buying  and  need  for  money.  That  is  far 
more  expressive  than  unemployment  figures. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  inducement  for 
any  canner  to  rush  into  packing  early  tomatoes.  In  the 
first  place,  these  early  tomatoes  are  high  in  price  to  the 
canner,  and  they  produce  only  a  poor  quality  canned 
product.  It  would  be  far  better  to  let  them  alone ;  keep 
your  total  costs  down  and  carefully  avoid  the  packing 
of  the  kind  of  quality  that  will  be  very  hard  to  move 
on  the  market  in  its  present  humor.  Some  buyers  will 
try  to  persuade  you  into  packing  these  goods,  and  some 
canners  will  figure  to  themselves  that  by  packing  and 
having  the  goods  they  may  catch  some  benefit  of  the 
market.  Don’t  get  caught  in  that  way ;  if  you  can’t  sell 
good  spot  tomatoes  at  better  prices  than  are  ruling  to¬ 
day*  you  will  never  get  higher  prices  for  these  new- 
packed  goods,  because  the  buyers  know  what  they  are, 
and  there  is  no  pressure  to  buy.  And  if  they  do  take 
the  goods  and  distribute  them,  the  goods  will  simply 
hurt  the  market  that  much  more.  You  will  lose  money 
any  way  you  figure  it.  This  is  no  year  for  any  such 
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speculation.  If  2’s  tomatoes  were  now  $1.25,  there 
would  be  no  way  to  stop  the  packing  of  this  early,  high- 
cost  produce,  but  with  2’s  spots  going  begging  at  80c, 
what  chance  have  you?  There  are  rumors  that  they 
have  driven  the  future  price  on  2’s  down  to  72V^c,  and 
if  this  is  so,  you  must  remember  that  as  soon  as  pack¬ 
ing  begins  futures  become  spots;  or,  in  other  words, 
spots  take  future  prices.  Again  we  repeat  tomatoes  are 
not  weak  because  of  their  statistical  position,  for  on 
statistics  they  ought  to  be  at  the  highest  prices  ever  re¬ 
corded.  They  are  weak  because  of  general  business 
conditions,  which  are  causing  buyers  to  take  all  goods 
in  the  smallest  possible  amounts.  They  are  buying  only 
enough  to  keep  them  from  day  to  day. 


PEAS — The  total  pea  pack  of  the  Tri-States  shows 
249,000  cases  against  a  pack  last  year  of  1,061,- 
000  cases.  That  tells  the  story  of  peas  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  why  canners  are  off  the  market  and  prices 
withdrawn  from  quotation.  In  New  York  State  all  re¬ 
ports  show  fine  progress  of  the  pea  pack,  and  with  all 
indications  pointing  to  a  good  output  in  size,  and  of 
very  good  quality.  Wisconsin  is  about  through  with 
the  Alaskas  and  has  only  about  half  the  expected 
amount.  Buyers  are  grabbing  standards  wherever  they 
can  find  them.  The  sweets  are  now  going  through  the 
factories  and  promise  a  very  good  pack  of  fine  quality. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Minnesota  on  both  kinds  of 
peas.  In  Ohio  they  got  but  20  per  cent  on  Alaskas  and 
not  much  better  on  sweets.  Illinois,  due  to  increased 
acreage  this  season,  will  equal  the  1929  pea  pack,  it  is 
expected.  Michigan  is  reported  to  have  had  a  normal 
yield  on  Alaskas,  and  expects  the  same  on  sweets.  Utah 
is  doing  well  with  its  pea  pack  and  will  doubtless  turn 
in  full  figures  for  1930. 

The  string  bean  pack  has  been  finished  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  and  has  proved  a  disappointing  pack.  The  heavy 
bean-canning  regions  are  only  just  getting  into  their 
packs,  and  some  of  them  not  yet,  but  the  crop  promises 
well,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  general,  all  bean 
canners  seem  to  be  striving  for  a  better  quality  pack 
of  beans  this  year,  and  that  is  a  requirement,  if  ever. 

Corn  is  making  fine  progress  in  its  crop  and  it  is  said 
that  spot  stocks  of  corn  have  worked  down  to  a  very 
low  level.  This  is  a  fortunate  turn  for  corn,  and  with 
better  quality  packing  this  year,  this  article  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  back.  It  will  take  careful  handling  and 
the  backbone  to  turn  down  hard  corn,  so  that  only  a 
fine  article  is  produced,  to  keep  the  corn  market  at  a 
satisfactory  figure  during  the  coming  months.  We  are 
facing  a  good  pack,  and  poor  quality  will  have  hard 
sledding. 

Fruit  prices  are  beginning  to  creep  out  from  the 
smaller  canners,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  new  prices 
generally  named  any  day  now,  possibly  before  you  can 
read  this.  And  it  is  expected  they  will  be  very  mod¬ 
erate  to  insure  a  quick  and  complete  clean-up  of  the 
packs. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.  " 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Pineapple  Prices  Named — Some  Action  on  Peas — Toma¬ 
toes  Steady — Com  at  Standstill — California  Fruit 

Prices — Price  of  Canners’  Peaches  Still  Unsettled. 

William  Ely,  Grocer,  Dead. 

New  York,  July  10.  1930. 

HE  principal  matter  of  interest  to  the  canning 
trade  this  week  was  the  announcement  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company  naming  the  1930  pack 
opening  prices.  The  staple  items,  fancy  2V2  and  No. 
10s,  opened  at  the  level  expected  by  the  trade.  No. 
21/2S  fancy  sliced  were  quoted  at  $2.10,  which  is  slight¬ 
ly  lower  than  last  year’s  prices.  A  50c  a  dozen  increase 
in  No.  10  extra  crushed  brought  the  price  to  $8.50, 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Prices  on  the  full  line  of  California  fruit  have  not 
been  named  yet,  although  expected  daily.  Tentative 
prices  on  peaches  and  ’cots  were  named  by  one  inde¬ 
pendent.  With  pineapple  formerly  in  strong  competi¬ 
tion  with  peaches,  the  fact  that  the  pineapple  growers 
acted  independently  of  the  peach  market  this  year 
seems  to  indicate  lessening  competition. 

Pineapple  Prices — Opening  prices  on  1930  pack  pine¬ 
apple  follow : 

No.  fancy  sliced . $2.10  No.  10  standard  sliced,  in  syrup.. .$8.00 

No.  1^  fancy  sliced .  1.40  No.  10  standard  sliced,  in  juice....  7.75 

No.  2  T  fancy  sliced .  1.95  No.  2%  standard  tidbits .  1.95 

No.  1  T  fancy  sliced .  1.60  No.  IVi  standard  tidbits .  1.30 

No.  1  B  fancy  sliced .  1.10  No.  2  T  standard  tidbits .  1.80 

No.  10  fancy  sliced,  in  syrup .  8.60  No.  1  T  standard  tidbits .  1.40 

No.  10  fancy  sliced,  in  juice .  8.00  No.  1  F  standard  tidbits .  1.00 

30-ounce  class,  fancy  sliced .  5.76  No.  10  standard  tidbits,  in  syrup..  8.00 

No.  2Vi  fancy  tidbits .  2.10  No.  10  standard  tidbits,  in  juice...  7.75 

No.  l*/4  fancy  tidbits .  1.40  No.  2^>  standard  crushed .  2.00 

No.  2  T  fancy  tidbits .  1.95  No.  1%  standard  crushed .  1.30 

No.  1  T  fancy  tidbits .  1.60  No.  2  T  standard  crushed .  1.80 

8-ounce  fancy  tidbits . 85  No.  1  T  standard  crushed .  1.40 

No.  1  B  fancy  tidbits .  1.10  No.  1  F  standard  crushed .  1.00 

No.  10  fancy  tidbits,  in  syrup .  8.60  No.  10  standard  crushed,  in  syrup  8.00 

No.  10  fancy  tidbits,  in  juice .  8.00  No.  2'i  broken  slices .  1.86 

30-ounce  fancy  tidbits .  6.75  No.  2  T  broken  slices .  1.66 

No.  2VL>  fancy  crushed .  2.15  No.  10  broken  slices,  in  syrup .  7.60 

No.  11/4  fancy  crushed .  1.40  No.  10  broken  slices,  in  juice .  7.25 

No.  2  T  fancy  crushed .  1.95  No.  10  broken  pieces,  in  syrup .  7.50 

No.  1  T  fancy  crushed .  1.60  No.  10  broken  pieces,  in  juice .  7.25 

8-ounce  fancy  crushed . 86  No.  10  broken  crushed  for  pies 

No.  1  F  fancy  crushed .  1.10  and  pastry .  7.60 

No.  10  fancy  crushed,  in  syrup —  8.50  No.  10  special  conf.  crushed,  in 

30-ounce  (riass,  fancy  crushed .  6.75  juice .  7.60 

No.  21/a  standard  sliced .  1.95  No.  2i/>  pineapple  juice .  1.60 

No.  11/,  standard  sliced .  1.30  No.  2  "f  pineapple  juice .  1.25 

No.  2  T  standard  sliced .  1.80  No.  10  pineapple  juice .  4.50 

No.  1  T  standard  sliced .  1.40  8-ounce  pineapple  juice . 70 

No.  1  F  standard  sliced .  1.00 

Note. — No.  21/aS  and  No.  2s  packed  12  slices,  advance  15c  per  dozen.  No.  lOs, 
28  slices,  same  differential  as  last  year. 

Peas — Advices  indicating  a  limited  outtuni  on  both 
sweets  and  Alaskas  brought  several  buyers  into  the 
market  who  have  been  waiting  before  filling  require¬ 
ments.  The  market  remains  steady  on  the  new  pack. 
Southern  packers  continue  to  remain  inactive.  Packers 
are  deferring  acceptance  of  new  business  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  situation  clears  up.  Trading  in  New  York  State 
peas  was  reported  at  70  to  75c  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
for  eight-ounce  four-sieve  peas. 

Tomatoes — Although  conditions  in  the  Southern 
market  are  still  technically  bullish,  the  market  is  re¬ 
maining  in  a  steady  position.  Offerings  reported  this 
week  included  Maryland  2s  as  low  as  80c,  Florida  2s  at 
72l/4c  and  Virginia  2s  at  75c  a  dozen.  The  market  for 
gallon  tomatoes  held  steady  around  $4  factory,  al¬ 
though  it  is  believed  that  this  price  would  be  shaded  on 
large  orders.  This  size  has  shown  more  strength  than 
others  in  its  group.  Other  sizes  held  steady.  Offerings 
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of  old-pack  California  tomatoes  remain  small,  with  the 
price  trend  weak.  The  outlook  for  the  new  pack  re¬ 
mains  favorable. 

Com — The  market  remains  in  practically  a  dormant 
position  with  no  changes  important  enough  to  influence 
the  trading.  Spot  buying  continues  to  be  confined  to 
small  lots  for  immediate  delivery,  and  buyers  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  the  new  pack.  Reports  continue  to  hold 
the  view  that  the  pack  will  be  fairly  large.  The  ten¬ 
dency  among  distributors  is  largely  to  wait  until  the 
pack  is  in  cans  and  more  authoritative  data  concerning 
quantities  and  the  price  outlook  is  at  hand  before 
buying. 

Salmon — Continued  warm  weather  has  sustained 
consumption  of  salmon  in  the  local  market,  and  jobbers 
are  laping  in  additional  stocks  in  fairly  large  volume. 
Pinks  are  a  little  easier  and  are  available  all  the  way 
from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  dozen,  according  to  brand.  Reds 
continue  in  good  demand,  and  are  unchanged  from  last 
week’s  price  levels  of  $2,821/2  to  $2.85  per  dozen  on 
spot.  Chums  are  slow.  The  volume  of  the  new  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  pack  is  under  the  level  expected,  with  the 
new  crop  completely  booked  up  except  in  a  few  minor 
instances. 

Sardines — The  poor  showing  made  by  the  Maine  can¬ 
neries  in  the  spring  run  has  slowed  down  the  season. 
Many  plants  remain  closed  and  few  will  resume  opera¬ 
tions  in  near  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  July, 
when  the  summer  run  of  fish  should  be  in  full  swing. 
Spot  markets  for  sardines  remain  spotty  on  both  Maine 
and  California,  with  a  fairly  steady  undertone  holding 
the  prices  at  present  levels. 

Fruit  Prices — Tentative  opening  prices  on  California 
canned  fruits  have  bene  named  by  the  Neuhoff  Packing 
Corporation,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as  follows :  Apricots, 
Northern  California  pack,  8  oz.,  67i/^c;  No.  1  tall, 
choice,  $1.10;  No.  1  tall,  standard,  $1;  No.  21/2  choice, 
$2;  No.  2V2  standard,  $1.60;  No.  2V2  seconds,  $1.40; 
No.  2V2  water,  $1.30;  No.  10  choice,  $6.75;  No.  10 
standard,  $5.75;  No.  10  water,  $4;  No.  10  firm  pie,  $4; 
No.  10  preheated,  $4.50.  Southern  pack  California 
apricots,  5c  a  dozen  less  on  the  first  three  sizes,  15c  less 
on  2V2  choice,  10c  a  dozen  less  on  the  next  two  sizes, 
and  5c  a  case  less  on  No.  2V2  water.  On  the  No.  10 
sizes  the  prices  are  25c  a  case  less  than  for  the  North¬ 
ern  pack,  excepting  No.  10  preheated,  which  are  15c  a 
dozen  less.  No.  10  choice  fruits  for  salad  are  named  at 
$10  a  dozen. 

Yellow  cling  peaches  of  Northern  pack  are  named  at 
65c  for  8  oz.,  $1.05  for  No.  1  tall  choice,  92V2C  for  No. 
1  tall  standard,  $1.65  for  No.  2^/2  choice,  $1.50  for  No. 
2\/.>  standard,  S1.35  for  No.  2^/2  seconds,  $1.25  for  No. 
2^  2  water.  No.  15  choice  $5.75,  No.  10  standard  $5,  No. 
10  water  and  firm  pie  $4,  and  No.  10  preheated  $4.35. 
Southern  pack  are  quoted  from  2V2  to  25c  a  dozen  less, 
prices  f.  o.  b.  California  shipping  point.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  reduced  prices  on  1930  pack 
pineapple  from  5c  to  75c  a  dozen. 

Peaches — With  packers  still  negotiating  with  the 
growers  regarding  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  raw 
fruit,  and  the  growers  considering  means  of  curtailing 
production,  the  situation  is  complicated.  It  is  reported 
that  there  is  sufficient  fruit  available  for  a  pack  far  in 
excess  of  present  indicated  demand,  with  a  pack  of 
from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  cases  looked  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  Only  one  company,  an  independent,  has  named 
the  rates  for  the  new  crop  so  far. 

Apricots — ^With  California  canners  holding  a  heavy 
carryover  and  seeming  inability  of  the  growers  to  agree 


on  prices,  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  the  canner.  With 
stocks  now  at  hand  totaling  over  1,000,000  cases,  and 
the  normal  season’s  pack  running  to  2,300,0000,  can¬ 
ners  will  not  absorb  much  of  the  new  crop.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  very  easy  position. 

Shrimp — The  market  remains  in  steady  position  with 
the  new  pack  moving  in  moderately  large  quantities. 
Gulf  packers  reporting  small  production  so  far.  The 
prices  quoted  for  nearby  shipments  are  $1.65  to  $1.70 
for  No.  1  wet,  anl  No.  1  dry  at  $1.65  to  $1.75,  both 
prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

William  Ely  Dies — William  Ely,  one  of  the  best- 
known  figures  in  the  West  Side  grocery  business, 
passed  away  Sunday  at  his  home,  in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Ely  was  connected  with  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  as  a  director,  and  was  also  in  charge 
of  their  canned  foods  department.  For  many  years  he 
was  connected  with  Chaping  &  Bushnell,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  of  this  city.  Later  he  became  associated  with  Aus- 
tin-Nichols.  Going  over  to  R.  C.  Williams  in  1916,  Mr. 
Ely  remained  in  active  service  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  was  68  years  old.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  his  late  residence.  River  Roal,  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  at  2 
P.  M.  July  9th. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘‘OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.  " 


Reaching  Deflation  Level  Along  With  Other  Products. 

Costs  Must  Be  Held  Down  and  Qualities  Up — Crop 

Conditions  Very  Promising — Com  Cleaning  Up 

Closely — Snapping  Up  Standard  Peas — Rumors  of 

Advance  Fruit  Prices. 

Chicago,  July  10,  1130. 

EEPING  PACE — As  prices  on  canned  foods  ap¬ 
proach  more  closely  to  a  deflation  level,  in  line 
with  other  readjustments  in  values,  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  optimistic  undertone  which  will  show  these 
products  back  into  a  normal  basis  considerably  ahead 
of  many  other  lines.  It  behooves  canners  to  keep  their 
costs  of  production  as  low  as  possible,  because  it  is 
unanimously  agreed  that  we  are  not  scheduled  for  high 
markets  in  the  immediate  future. 

With  the  resumption  of  industry  (on  a  reduced  basis 
for  labor)  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sensibly  priced  items  in  canned  foods; 
packers  of  good  wholesome  standard  and  extra  stand¬ 
ard  foods  may  expect  unusual  sales  if  prices  are  popu¬ 
larized. 

Buyers  generally  feel  that  the  worst  is  past,  as  far  as 
the  business  slump  is  concerned,  and  we  may  all  now 
crawl  out  of  recent  difficulties  in  as  graceful  a  manner 
as  possible. 

Tomatoes — Reports  of  excellent  progress  of  the  crop 
have  cast  continued  bearishness  onto  these  goods,  and, 
despite  the  very  low  reserves  everywhere,  buying  is 
most  desultory. 

Tomato  canners  feel  that  there  will  be  a  period  of 
active  buying  as  soon  as  some  weather  uncertainties 
develop,  but  recently  the  ideal  crop  situation  has  held 
back  dealings. 

There  would  certainly  be  great  consternation  in 
event  of  crop  disaster,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
tomato  is  the  most  fickle  and  uncertain  of  fruits,  either 
as  to  producing  when  most  expected  or  vice  versa. 
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Corn — Market  getting  quite  closely  cleaned  up  on 
spots.  This  has  created  a  better  interest  in  futures, 
and  many  canners  are  now  reporting  themselves  off  the 
market,  especially  on  the  cheaper  grades. 

The  crop  looks  good  and  no  shortage  is  predicted,  but 
with  the  returning  interest  to  sensible  diet  it  is  likely 
that  this  good  old  home  staple  will  make  its  apnearance 
in  increasing  quantity  on  many  tables. 

Corn  canners  may  proceed  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  is  one  of  the  years  when  the  invisible  supply  in  re¬ 
tail  and  jobber  hands  is  comparatively  negligible. 

Peas — Wisconsin  yields  on  Alaskas  have  suffered 
badly.  There  would  be  a  sharp  advance  in  value  if  it 
were  not  for  the  depressing  effect  of  a  liberal  pack  of 
sweets,  following  which  seems  to  promise  excellent 
yields. 

Big  interests  are  snapping  up  all  the  good  lots  of 
standards  which  are  being  offered  reasonably,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  feature  them  as  leaders  to  the 
consumer  in  a  very  attractive  retailer  position,  all  of 
which  will  contribute  to  enlarged  consumption  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  any  anticipated  surpluses. 

California  Fruits — The  sparring  process  regarding 
new-crop  peach  prices  has  gone  on  for  so  long  that  it 
has  become  nerve  racking  and  tiresome  to  many 
buyers.  Meanwhile  it  is  rumored  that  a  few  operators 
have  come  in  quietly  with  close  figured  prices  and  taken 
some  round  sized  blocks  of  business  at  prices  which  ap¬ 
parently  appealed  to  buyers’  ideas. 

The  details  of  these  transactions  are  hard  to  get,  but 
no  doubt  will  be  reflected  in  advertising  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  in  the  very  near  future. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Great  Heat  and  No  Rain — Drought  Serious — Black  Rot 
and  Scalding  Discourage  Tomato  Growers — Light 
Pack  of  Beans — Very  Few  Canners  Able  to  Accept 
Carlot  Orders — Uncertainty  of  Crops  Causes  Can¬ 
ners  to  Stay  Away  from  Further  Futures. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  10,  1930. 

FATHER — No  rainfall  whatever  throughout 
the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week.  The  temper¬ 
ature  has  ruled  extremely  high.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Ozark  packing  district  there  has  been  no  rain 
within  the  past  eight  or  nine  weeks.  However,  in  that 
part  of  the  Ozarks  where  conditions  have  been  most 
favorable  it  has  been  three  weeks  since  there  has  been 
any  rainfall.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  suffering  severely 
for  the  want  of  rain.  Pastures  have  dried  up,  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  serious. 

Tomato  Crop — The  tomato  crop  is  being  seriously 
damaged  by  the  extreme  high  temperature,  and  for  the 
want  of  moisture.  Black  rot  is  in  evidence  in  many  of 
the  tomato  fields,  and  fruit  on  the  vines,  no  matter  of 
what  size,  is  being  cooked  or  blistered  by  the  intense 
heat.  Tomato  growers  and  canners  are  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  fields  that  were  set  with  plants  unusu¬ 
ally  early  are  suffering  most  on  account  of  the  fruit  on 
the  vines  being  further  advanced.  Canners  here  and 
there  in  the  district  who  expected  to  begin  packing  to¬ 
matoes  about  July  20th  will  be  disappointed,  unless 
there  is  a  favorable  change  in  weather  conditions. 


Bean  Crop — Canners  report  that  they  are  through 
packing  canned  beans  from  the  fields  that  were  seeded 
early  in  the  season.  The  yield  from  this  acreage  has 
proven  very  disappointing,  and  the  pack  of  beans  thus 
far  has  been  very  light.  The  extreme  dry  and  hot 
weather  has  cut  the  bean  pack  very  short  from  these 
early  fields.  A  good  many  bean  canners  report  that 
they  will  not  make  any  effort  to  secure  late  ^an  acre¬ 
age,  so  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  green  bean  pack 
in  the  Ozarks  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  demand 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  prices  will 
be  quite  a  bit  higher  than  those  ruling  when  canners 
were  taking  orders  for  future  delivery. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — What  few  cars  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  were  sold  during  the  past  week  consisted  of  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52i4c;  2s  standards,  80c  to 
821/^c.  Other  sizes  have  been  unobtainable  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  for  some  time. 

Future  Tomatoes — Due  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
and  crop  conditions  as  outlined  above,  canners  gener¬ 
ally  have  been  very  indifferent  about  confirming  any 
sales  of  future  tomatoes.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  canners  here  and 
there  who  would  likely  confirm  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  at 
50c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  70  to  72i/^c;  2s  standards,  75 
to  80c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10,  f.  0.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points.  Only  a  few  canners  have  made  any  plans 
to  pack  tomatoes  in  No.  10  cans,  and  if  any  future  or¬ 
ders  can  be  confirmed  for  this  size  the  price  would  be 
$4.00  factory  points. 

Bean  Prices — It  might  be  possible  to  find  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  who  would  confirm  sales  on  new  pack  cut 
stringless  green  beans.  No.  2  size,  at  85  to  90c;  No.  10 
sizez,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  There 
would  be  very  few  canners,  however,  that  would  be  in 
any  position  to  accept  orders  for  straight  cars  of  these 
beans  either  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  or  for 
shipment  later  in  the  year.  Canners  here  and  there 
who  will  probably  have  only  part  cars  of  beans  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  hold  these  and  make  sale  of  same  for  shipment  in 
cars  with  new-pack  tomatoes  a  little  later  on.  Just 
now  canners  are  somewhat  “bullish”  as  to  their  ideas 
on  new-pack  beans. 

Canners’  Ideas — Every  tomato  canner  with  whom  we 
have  talked  seems  very  uncertain  about  confirming  any 
sales  on  future  tomatoes  just  at  this  time,  and  appear 
perfectly  willing  to  wait  awhile  and  see  what  the  to¬ 
mato  crop  actually  develops  as  the  season  advances. 
While  the  average  jobbing  grocery  canned  foods  buyer 
is  still  playing  a  waiting  game,  and  showing  practically 
no  interest  in  the  placing  of  orders  for  future  tomatoes, 
unless  these  can  be  bought  at  cost  price  or  less,  it  is 
more  than  likely  there  will  be  some  active  business  de¬ 
velop  a  little  later  on,  and  jobbing  grocers  will  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  1930  pack  tomatoes  than  they 
now  believe.  Some  canners  say  that  if  the  present  dry 
and  excessively  hot  weather  continues  a  little  while 
longer  that  2s  standard  tomatoes  from  this  year’s  pack 
will  likely  go  to  90c  per  dozen  factory  point  before  the 
end  of  canning  season.  We  only  make  mention  of  this 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Brokers’  Reports — Some  brokers  report  that  in  their 
contact  with  jobbing  grocery  buyers  they  have  been 
tendered  ridiculously  low  offers  on  future  tomatoes,  so 
low,  in  fact,  that  same  have  been  entirely  out  of  reason. 
These  brokers,  familiar  with  the  tomato  crop  situation 
in  the  Ozarks,  fully  realize  it  is  useless  to  spend  their 
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good  money  in  submitting  ridiculously  low  offers  that 
are  tendered  by  jobbing  grocery  buyers.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  jobbing  grocers,  as  a  rule,  will  only  figure 
to  make  a  certain  per  cent  of  net  profit  on  their  sales 
of  canned  tomatoes,  regardless  of  the  ruling  market 
prices  that  are  paid  to  canners.  For  this  reason  can- 
ners  are  unable  to  understand  why  these  jobbing  gro¬ 
cery  buyers  try  to  force  their  orders  on  the  tomato 
canners  at  ridiculously  low  prices  which  show  the  can¬ 
ners  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  when  said  jobber  would 
make  just  as  much  profit  on  his  sales  of  tomatoes  if  he 
had  paid  the  canner  his  full  asking  prices. 

General  Business — We  see  no  evidence  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  general  business  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  unable  to  learn  of  any  efforts  being  made 
throughout  the  channels  of  merchandising  to  bring 
about  any  better  business  conditions.  There  seems  to 
be  just  as  many  unemployed  wage  earners  today  as 
there  was  three  months  ago,  and  less  evidence  of  pub¬ 
lic  work  being  carried  on  that  might  give  employment 
to  idle  men  and  women.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  there 
must  be  a  very  marked  improvement  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  channels  of  merchandising  before 
we  enter  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  of  this  year, 
otherwise  conditions  duirng  the  coming  winter  months 
will  be  the  most  severe  that  the  average  American  cit¬ 
izen  has  ever  endured.  We  certainly  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  report  in  our  week¬ 
ly  market  letter  a  decided  improvement  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Market  Waiting — Many  Matters  Unsettled — Peach 
Question  Unsettled — Apricot  Prices  Arranged — As¬ 
paragus  Moving  Better  Than  Expected — Cleaning 
Up  Salmon  Stocks. 

San  Francisco,  July  10,  1930. 

WAITING — The  glorious  Fourth  of  July  has  come 
and  gone,  and  a  lot  of  matters  that  the  canning 
trade  expected  to  see  settled  before  this  holiday 
are  still  up  in  the  air.  The  prices  to  be  paid  grocers 
for  canning  peaches  have  not  been  named,  the  plan  for 
curtailing  the  pack  has  not  been  definitely  adopted, 
opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  have  not  been 
brought  out,  and  many,  other  matters  closely  related  to 
these  remain  unsettled.  Prosperity  has  not  returned 
with  the  rush  anticipated  by  some,  and  with  commodity 
prices  in  general  on  the  downward  trend  the  canning 
industry  can  expect  nothing  else,  according  to  observ¬ 
ing  members  of  the  trade.  With  the  heavy  canning 
season  now  at  hand,  every  effort  along  the  line  of  ef¬ 
fecting  economies  is  being  made,  as  long  as  these  do 
not  interfere  with  quality. 

Peaches — The  canning  peach  question  is  very  much 
up  in  the  air,  although  an  agreement  on  the  price  to  be 
paid  growers  and  the  plan  for  handling  the  crop  will 
probably  be  adopted  shortly.  An  early  settlement  is 
imperative,  as  canning  operations  should  be  under  way 
in  two  weeks.  Conferences  between  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  and  the  larger 
groups  of  both  interests  are  quite  in  accord  on  the  plan 


for  holding  down  the  pack  to  a  quantity  that  can  be 
marketed.  The  plan  contemplates  reducing  the  485,000 
tons  now  on  the  trees  to  about  340,000  tons  for  pack¬ 
ing,  bringing  the  output  down  to  about  13,000,000 
cases.  The  difficulty  to  be  met  is  to  get  all  canners  and 
all  growers  to  agree  to  the  plan.  The  tonnage  repre¬ 
sented  by  outside  interests  is  not  large,  but  so  care¬ 
fully  balanced  is  the  plan  that  close  to  100  per  cent 
sign  up  of  both  growers  and  canners  must  be  secured  if 
it  is  to  be  effective.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  seven,  composed  of  V.  H.  Poggetto,  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers  Association;  Francis  E.  La- 
ney,  manager  of  the  Sutter  Co-operative  Growers ;  Wm. 
Blauer,  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Italy;  G.  H. 
Hecke,  director  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  A.  W.  Fames,  vice-president  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  of  the  Rich- 
mond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose,  and  Preston  McKin¬ 
ney,  Secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California. 
The  directors  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers 
Association  fixed  a  price  of  S30  a  ton  for  No.  1  cling 
peaches  at  a  meeting  held  in  June.  Whether  or  not  this 
can  be  paid  depends  on  the  adoption  of  the  curtaillment 
plan.  Should  such  a  plan  not  be  adopted,  prices  to 
growers  might  easily  sink  to  half  this  figure. 

Apricots — Growers  of  apricots  recently  protested 
the  crop  estimates  put  out  by  State  and  Federal  offii- 
cials,  claiming  that  it  was  much  too  high,  and  even 
louder  protests  have  come  in  the  wake  of  prices  named 
by  canning  interests  to  be  paid  for  canning  stocks. 
Prices  for  fruit  grown  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  are  $42.50  a  ton  for 
fruit  running  from  12  to  the  pound  or  larger,  with 
$21.25  for  the  smaller  fruit  in  the  mixture,  and  $35  a 
ton  for  fruit  running  14  to  the  pound  or  larger,  with 
$17.50  a  ton  for  the  smaller  fruit  in  the  mixture.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  demanding  $65  and  $75  a  ton  for  their  fruit,  and 
declare  they  will  dry  their  crops  in  preference  to  sell¬ 
ing  it  at  the  price  offered  by  canners.  Last  year  can¬ 
ners  paid  $85  a  ton  for  apricots,  and  have  a  large  car¬ 
ryover,  so  are  not  anxious  to  make  a  large  pack. 

Asparagus — There  are  a  lot  of  very  fine  spots  in  the 
canned  vegetable  market,  which  is  in  good  shape  gen¬ 
erally.  A  rather  larger  percentage  of  the  asparagus 
pack  has  been  moved  than  was  thought  likely  so  soon 
after  the  closing  of  the  packing  season,  and  with  the 
output  below  early  expectations  the  unsold  portion  of 
the  pack  is  being  firmly  held.  Stocks  of  spot  tomatoes 
are  very  limited  and  interest  is  again  being  taken  in 
futures,  with  early  deliveries  specified.  Spinach  is  an¬ 
other  item  that  is  displaying  considerable  strength. 
The  California  pack  was  but  little  more  than  one-third 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  reports  from  the  Middle 
West  indicate  that  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
have  held  the  pack  down  there. 

Salmon — Salmon  packers  are  making  every  effort  to 
reduce  stocks  on  hand  before  new-pack  goods  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  lower  prices  quoted  do  not  seem  to  have 
stepped  up  the  demand  appreciably.  An  advertising 
campaign  is  now  under  way,  but  it  is  too  early  to  judge 
of  results.  Some  interests  are  offering  pinks  at  $1.25, 
which  is  quite  a  comedown  from  the  opening  prices  of 
last  fall.  There  is  no  surplus  of  Alaska  reds  or  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Chinooks,  but  plent}^  of  pinks  and  chums 
are  still  available. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Situation  Is  Where  We  I^eft  It  Last  Week — 

Getting  Orders  Does  Not  Mean  the  Same  Now  as  in 

Normal  Times — Reports  from  Alabama  Reefs  Are 

That  Oysters  Are  Developing  Nicely. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  10,  1930. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  is  where  we  left  it 
last  week,  and  certainly  out  of  the  picture  as  far 
as  the  canning  operations  are  concerned. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  law  prohibits  the  can¬ 
ning  of  shrimp  from  June  1st  to  July  31st,  Nature  has 
added  her  “grain  of  sand,”  and  made  shrimp  so  scarce 
that  even  the  raw  shippers  of  headless  shrimp  are  un¬ 
able  to  supply  the  demand  of  their  trade  at  this  time. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  saying  a  whole  lot,  because  it  does 
not  take  a  big  production  of  anything  to  supply  the 
limited  demap'^  these  days.  The  hand-to-mouth 
method  of  buying  is  so  fixed  on  the  commercial  world 
today  that,  regardless  of  the  stock  on  hand  or  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  any  commodity  on  the  market,  the  buying  is 
only  done  to  cover  the  immediate  needs,  and  the  buyers 
are  absolutely  disinterested  beyond  that.  This  nat¬ 
urally  makes  the  producer  a  bigger  goat  than  he  ever 
was,  as  he  has  to  take  the  entire  risk  or  close  up  shop. 
Getting  orders  does  not  mean  the  same  now  as  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  and  surely  does  not  mean  that  you  are  going 
to  come  out  on  the  orders. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  go  to  make  the  trans¬ 
action  unprofitable,  such  as  meeting  low  quotations, 
cancellations,  unjust  reclamations,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  is  collections.  There  is  such  a  bid  for  business 
that  sellers  take  on  shady  accounts  and  others  that 
turn  shady  after  taken  on,  so  there  is  enough  excite¬ 
ment  in  business  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
And  we  might  as  well  like  it,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  any  better  for  some  time  to  come,  therefore 
let’s  jump  into  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  has  been  going  on  long  enough  for 
us  to  be  used  to  it,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that  in 
business. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.40  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small,  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — The  reports  from  the  Alabama  reefs  or 
bars  are  that  oysters  are  developing  nicely,  and,  bar¬ 
ring  all  calamities  that  can  befall  them,  the  Alabama 
seafood  canneries  should  be  able  to  pack  oysters  this 
fall,  as  there  wdll  be  plenty  of  suitable  stock. 

Alabama  has  never  figured  very  much  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cove  oysters,  and  the  lack  of  state  aid  and 
proper  legislation  is  largely  to  blame  for  this.  How¬ 
ever,  a  bill  is  being  prepared  now  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  when  the  Alabama  legislature  convenes  some 
months  hence,  which  should  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
oyster  industry  if  the  bill  is  enacted.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will,  and  thus  a  natural  resource  of  the  State  of  Al¬ 
abama  will  assume  the  importance  that  it  deserves. 

The  cove  oyster  market  is  inactive  at  present,  and 
really  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  raw  oyster  market  is  dead  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  which  is  because  the  oysters  are  poor ; 
they  won’t  keep,  hence  they  are  unsuitable  to  eat, 
whereas  the  cove  oysters  are  canned  when  the  oyster 


is  at  its  best,  fat,  plump  and  delicious,  and  they  are  just 
as  good  today  as  when  they  were  canned  in  the  winter, 
therefore  they  ought  to  sell  the  year  round. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  cove  oysters  have  never  been  aggressively  mar¬ 
keted,  and  the  trade  taught  that  cove  oysters  are  just 
as  good  in  the  months  that  don’t  have  the  letter  “R”  as 
in  the  months  that  have  it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  some  day  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
delicious  food  product  and  properly  introduce  it  to  the 
consuming  public. 

Stringless  Beans — The  bean  pack  is  over  with  in  this 
section,  and,  whether  it  w'as  normal  or  not,  it  surely 
could  have  been  twice  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  canners  refused  to  take  some  of  the  beans  that 
were  not  suitable  for  canning.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  some  of  the  growers  were  only  able  to  dispose  to 
the  canners  only  a  small  portion  of  the  acreage  planted, 
while  others  were  a  little  more  fortunate,  and  still  oth¬ 
ers  fortune  failed  to  smile  on  them  at  all,  so  the  pack¬ 
er’s  lot  was  not  a  bed  of  roses  this  year  in  handling  the 
spring  bean  canning  season,  and  the  pack  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  at  least,  w^as  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  will  no 
doubt  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  canners,  due  to  the 
already  crowded  condition  of  the  canned  bean  market 
when  the  new  pack  came  in. 

The  range  of  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  quite  a 
bit,  if  some  of  the  doubtful  quality  of  beans  are  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  best  grade  of  beans  is  being  held 
around  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  21/0,  and  $5.25  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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tional  associations.  This  phase  of  the  case  will  be  heard  on  ;hf> 
merits  at  a  later  date.” 

“We  now  face  the  necessity,”  says  another  announcement  by 
the  American,  “of  going  into  court  and  resisting  the  petition', 
for  modification  of  the  consent  decree  on  the  facts  alleged  by  the 
packers.  Armour  and  Swift  are  making  the  fight  of  their  lives 
to  destroy  this  decree,  and  the  question  of  our  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  court  is  one  that  will  rest  upon  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  alone  and  the  support  that  they  will  give  this  fight.” 

The  associations’  arguments  for  dismissal  of  the  petitions 
were  based  on  the  premise  that  the  court  was  without  authority 
or  jurisdiction  to  modify  the  decree.  Justice  Bailey  ruled  chat  ;  t 
is  not  necessary  as  yet  to  decide  whether  the  court  has  the  power 
to  modify  the  decree  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  it, 
and  stated  that  “if  after  a  full  hearing  the  Government  shouhi 
become  convinced  that  the  decision  should  in  justice  to  the  de¬ 
fendants  be  modified,  and  should  consent  to  the  modification,  cho 
refusal  of  the  interveners  (the  associations)  to  consent  would 
not  in  itself  prevent  the  court  from  modifying  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  if  the  court  should  take  the  same  view  as  the  Governmenc 
upon  the  facts  presented  to  it.” 

Considerable  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  modification.  A  statement  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  expected  now  that  the  ruling  in  the  preliminary  peti¬ 
tions  has  been  handed  down. 

John  Lord  O’Brien,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  that  a  full  answer  will 
be  given  as  soon  as  Justice  Bailey  had  made  known  his  decision, 
in  answer  to  the  request  expressed  in  the  Senate  last  week  for 
full  information  as  to  the  Government’s  view. 

Question  Legality  of  Voluntary  Chains — The  recent  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  which  holds 
that  wholesalers  cannot  enter  into  exclusive  contracts  with  re¬ 
tailers,  arouses  important  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  concerning  voluntarv  chain  organizations.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  for  Food  Distribution  says:  “The  point  at  issue 
involves  the  entire  theory  of  the  voluntary  chain  relationship. 
Can  independents  contract  to  do  the  things  that  they  would  have 
the  right  to  do  if  there  were  community  of  ownership 

“The  Lewis  &  Liedersdoff  Co.,  the  largest  wholesale  cigar  job¬ 
bing  house  in  Milwaukee,  signed  up  170  retail  stores  under  a 
voluntary  chain  contract  where  these  retail  outlets  were  given 
the  benefit  of  the  savings  in  distribution  made  by  the  concen- 
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trating  of  their  purchases  and  the  sale  of  merchandise  placed 
in  these  stores  was  practically  gruaranteed. 

“Other  cigar  wholesale  dealers  attacked  this  contract  as  being 
in  restraint  of  trade.  This  was  sustained  in  the  lower  courts 
and  now  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  ‘Free  access  to  trade 
outlets  is  a  right  of  individuals.’  Closing  such  outlets  or  mate- 
lially  narrowing  them  to  competition  is  unlawful  restraint  to 
trade.’ 

“The  decision  promises  to  force  a  modification  of  many  forms 
of  voluntary  chain  contracts  and  may  lead  to  a  demand  that  the 
anti-trust  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  independent  busi¬ 
nesses  to  work  together  to  parallel  the  operations  of  the  large 
corporations.’” 

The  stringency  of  the  anti-trust  laws  in  many  States  was 
recognized  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  held  at  Dayton.  Several  resolutions  were  adopted, 
among  them  being  one  that  called  for  efforts  to  modify  State 
laws  to  protect  the  co-operative  retailers  from  further  court  ac¬ 
tion.  Efforts  by  some  of  the  delegates  whose  firms  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  to  adopt  resolutions  for  changing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  anti-trust  laws  met  with  failure. 

Modification  of  the  Federal  laws  offered  too  much  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  manufacturers  of  national  food  products  and 
chains  to  call  for  other  changes  that  would  harm  the  retailer 
more  than  he  would  benefit  from  the  changing  of  the  Federal 
laws,  it  was  felt. 

The  opinion  of  several  of  the  retailers  concerning  the  Wis¬ 
consin  decision  is  that  it  is  not  as  much  as  a  menace  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be.  The  fact  that  certain  large  cigar  manufacturers  en¬ 
tered  in  the  agreement  with  the  alleged  result  that  other  brands 
would  have  been  practically  eliminated  from  the  market  if  the 
plan  was  allowed  to  be  carried  out,  was  an  essential  factor  in 
the  Wisconsin  decision. 

Data  compiled  by  the  research  department  of  the  Institute 
concerning  58  voluntary  chain  organizations  with  a  membership 
of  59,919  members  and  complete  records  of  the  operations  of 
over  200  of  this  group,  are  listed  in  the  third  report. 

Analysis  of  the  three  types  of  chain  organizations,  their 
progress  towards  closer  relations  with  wholesalers  and  retailers 
and  several  other  points  are  included  in  the  report.  The  use  of 
private  labels  and  the  handling  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  and 
bakery  goods  are  discussed.  The  corrected  record  is  now  ready 
for  service  members  of  the  Institute,  although  the  report  will 
not  be  printed  until  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Southern  Grocery  Hearing  July  18 — The  application  of  the 
Southern  Groceries,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation,  for  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  restraining  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  from  collecting  taxes  from  the  plaintiff  under  the  new 
South  Carolina  anti-chain  law  will  be  granted  a  hearing  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  18th  before  a  Federal  Court  of  three 
judges.  A  further  application  for  a  final  order  declaring  that 
the  chain  store  tax  in  South  Carolina  is  unconstitutional  and 
therefore  void  will  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

United  States  Circuit  Judges  John  J.  Parker,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Elliott  Northcott,  of  West  Virginia,  have  been  called 
to  assist  Judge  J.  Lyles  Glenn,  who  issued  the  restraining  order 
last  week  in  Chester,  S.  C.  The  anti-chain  law  was  passed  by 
the  last  State  Legislature  and  has  been  the  object  of  sustained 
protests  ever  since. 

Chain  store  interests  are  prepared  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  final  decision  if  necessary. 

Ford  Draws  Grocers’  Ire — The  recent  statement  credited  to 
Henry  Ford  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  by  a  chain  grocery 
system  has  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  Missouri  Retail  Mer- 
''■Vi ants’  Association.  The  advertisement  quoted  Mr.  Ford  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Mass  production  is  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  the 
price  of  food.  We  have  it  in  the  chain  stores  which  have  devel¬ 
oped  trenmendously  in  the  last  five  years.  Their  principle  is 
sound  and  they  should  be  encouraged,” 

L.  F.  Padberg,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  organization,  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  these  sentiments,  is  credited  with  the  following 
’cply  to  Mr.  Ford,  in  part,  as  follows:  “What  is  the  difference 
between  chain  stores  and  the  Wall  Street  system  you  so  loudly 
criticized  when  they  tried  to  get  you  and  your  business  in  their 
(■•utches?  If  food  chain  stores  are  a  blessing,  a  merger  of  all 
aut' mobile  manufacturers  would  be  equally  good,  but  where 
would  you  look  for  a  job?  It  seems  impossible  that  you  made 
the  statement  as  quoted  by  the  Kroger  Company.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  clippings  from  many  cities  and,  believe  me,  they  are  not 
doing  the  Ford  Motor  Company  any  good.  In  fairness  to  your¬ 
self  and  the  independent  retailer,  send  me  a  letter  explaining 
vour  views.  You  can  rest  assured  it  will  receive  national  pub¬ 
licity.”  Up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Ford  has  made  no  reply  to 
Mr.  Padberg’s  letter. 

Retailers  Plan  Special  Group— Creation  of  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  special  section  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 


Grocers,  consisting  of  the  larger  type  stores  exclusiyely,  is  now 
under  consideration,  it  is  learned.  No  formal  announcement  has 
been  made  as  yet,  but  one  is  expected  daily. 

Although  complete  details  must  wait  until  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  is  issued,  it  is  known  that  the  new  section  of  the 
National  Association  will  be  designed  to  appeal  to  retail  stores 
with  annual  sales  volumes  of  §250,000  or  over.  Only  about 
twenty-five  owners  of  qualifying  stores  have  made  known  their 
willingness  to  enter  the  group  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  group  will  grow  later  on.  There  are  from  1,000 
to  1,500  operating  at  the  present  time  in  the  country  chat  are 
large  enough  to  join,  and  doubtlessly  many  are  waiting  until  the 
section  has  been  working  some  time  before  committing  them¬ 
selves. 

Discussion  of  the  present  proposal  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  but  nothing  but  talk  resulted  until  the 
recent  convention  held  at  Dayton  of  the  association.  At  chat 
time  there  was  held  a  special  meeting  of  the  larger  stores  and 
preliminary  plans  for  the  organization  laid  out. 

The  fact  that  a  large  store  group  was  a  necessity  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  if  the  needs  of  the  larger  store  be  met. 
The  larger  stores  have  already  solved  many  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  smaller  retailer,  while  many  problems  of  vhe 
bigger  stores  are  of  no  concern  to  the  small  store,  A  further 
result  in  the  drawing  into  membership  many  of  the  larger  stores, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  association. 

The  obtaining  and  distribution  of  various  information  sought 
by  its  membership  would  be  one  of  the  first  duties  required  of 
the  new  section.  Acting  as  a  clearing  house  would  require  no 
elaborate  organization,  as  most  of  the  work  could  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished  from  the  headquarters  of  the  national  secretary. 

For  instance,  a  store  wishing  to  change  from  a  cash-and-carry 
basis  to  a  credit  basis  had  no  way  of  obtaining  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  such  a  radical  change.  To  make  this 
change  efficiently,  information  as  to  the  methods  used  by  other 
stores  in  reorganizing  their  systems  to  accommodate  the  new 
service  is  needed. 

With  the  clearing  house  established  such  a  member  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  needed  information  promptly.  If  sufficient  data  was  not 
at  hand,  questionnaires  sent  to  the  various  other  members  of  the 
group  would  quickly  bring  the  desired  results.  The  information 
obtained  could  then  be  filed  for  future  reference. 

Regular  meetings  to  be  held  at  stated  intervals  is  another 
detail  to  be  worked  out  by  the  association.  Semi-annual  meet¬ 
ings  at  some  convenient  place  for  the  members  seems  to  be  vhe 
answer  to  that  question,  in  the  opinion  of  most  cf  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  Dayton  meetings. 

Inventories  Show  Low  Stocks — Wholesale  gi’ocers  and  chain 
stores  have  completed  their  mid-year  inventories,  and  while 
definite  reports  of  the  results  of  this  stock  check-up  are  lacking, 
it  is  rumored  that  in  many  instances  stocks  of  canned  foods  wei’e 
found  to  be  unusually  low  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  showing,  canned  foods  brokers  are  quietly 
“making  the  rounds”  and  are  understood  to  be  booking  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  of  additional  business  on  new  pack  goods,  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  have  gone  out  to  the  canners  direct  from 
distributors  who  now  find  that  they  have  not  fully  covered  their 
minimum  requirements  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  back,  it  is  evident  that 
the  distributors  are  planning  to  make  the  canners  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  due  to  this  condition, 
continued  hand-to-mouth  buying  may  be  looked  for  in  lines 
where  there  is  anything  closely  approaching  a  normal  supply  in 
first  hands. 

Much  of  the  shortages  which  developed  with  inventory-taking, 
it  is  reported,  was  on  the  private  brands  of  distributors.  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  private  brand  department  of  both  jobbers  and 
chain  groups  which  is  now  receiving  the  most  “nursing,”  the 
fact  that  these  goods  are  the  ones  in  shortest  supply  augur  well 
for  an  early  pick-up  in  buying  of  both  spot  stocks  and  futures. 

While,  as  stated  above,  jobbers  undoubtedly  plan  to  let  the 
canner  carry  the  supplies  until  they  are  actually  required  for 
distribution,  this  does  not  hold  true  so  much  on  the  private 
labels,  which  require  additional  handling,  and  on  which  distribu¬ 
tors  are  inclined  to  keep  an  adequate  supply  at  all  times.  A  dis¬ 
tributor  is  perfectly  willing  to  substitute  one  packer’s  brand  for 
another’s,  but  is  extremely  unwilling  to  hand  out  a  can  bearing 
a  canner’s  label  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  effecting  the  sale 
of  a  similar  product  under  his  own  brand. 

Current  easiness  in  money  rates,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  simply- 
fying  the  problem  of  carrying  inventories  for  both  the  canner 
and  the  distributor,  but  notwithstanding,  these  low  rates,  distrib¬ 
utors  are  not  inclined  to  take  on  larger  inventories  than  they 
consider  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their 
business. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

!  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

I  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Last  summer  in  Central  Illinois  an  Irishman  was 
helping  to  build  a  new  concrete  road.  He  hung  his  coa^ 
on  a  fence  post.  Some  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  painted 
a  head  of  a  mule  on  it.  When  it  came  time  to  quit  the 
Irishman  looked  at  the  coat  a  minute  and  said:  “W’icli 
one  of  you  guys  wiped  your  face  on  my  coat?” 


Johnny — A  penny  for  your  thoughts! 

Jimmy — What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  slot  machine? 


Little  Girl  Next  Door — What’s  the  new  baby  at  your 
home,  Johnny,  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

Disgusted  Littie  Brother — Aw,  it’s  a  girl.  I  saw  ’em 
putting  powder  on  it. 


A  group  of  workmen  were  excavating  for  a  large 
office  building.  Several  passers-by  regarded  them  curi¬ 
ously  and  finally  an  inquisitive  wayfarer  stopped  and 
addressed  the  end  laborer  of  the  gang. 

“My  man,”  he  said,  “what  are  you  digging  for?” 

The  workman  looked  up.  “Money,”  he  shortly  re¬ 
plied. 

“Money!”  ejaculated  the  amazed  wayfarer.  “And 
when  do  you  expect  to  strike  it  ” 

“Saturday,”  was  the  abrupt  answer. 


Diner  (who  has  ordered  tea) — What  do  you  call  this 
stuff,  anyway — tea  or  coffee 

Wai  ter — What  does  it  taste  like? 

Diner — Paraffin. 

Waiter — ^Then  it  must  be  tea — the  coffee  tastes  like 
gasoline. 


The  Boy — Did  you  like  that  cigar  I  gave  you?  For 
five  hundred  bands  of  that  brand  you  get  a  gramo¬ 
phone. 

Uncle — If  I  smoked  five  hundred  of  those  cigars,  I 
guess  I  should  want  a  harp. 


The  sweet  girl  graduate  was  being  shown  through 
the  locomotive  shop. 

“What  is  that  enormous  thing?”  she  asked. 

“That,”  exclaimed  the  guide,  “is  a  locomotive  boiler.” 
“And  why  do  they  boil  locomotives?”  she  insisted. 
“To  make  the  engine  tender. 


College  Boy  (walking) — Gimme  a  gallon  of  gas. 
Garage  Man  (snappishly) — Well,  where’s  your  can? 
College  Boy  (sadly) — About  a  mile  down  the  road. 


A  doctor  had  been  to  see  one  of  his  patients,  a 
widow. 

“You  are  slightly  morbid,  my  dear  lady,”  he  said. 
“You  should  look  about  you  and  marry  again.” 

“Oh,  Doctor!”  she  answered  coly,  “is  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  ?” 

“Allow  me  to  remind  you,  madame,”  came  the  reply, 
“that  a  doctor  prescribes  medicine,  but  he  doesn’t 
take  it.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BaskeU.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINE5S. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  MeUL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetabies,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Oom  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drsdng  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.»  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chic«<o. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Pov^er  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Com  Husk^. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl^n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullera. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Ketties,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ketties,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

EMw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In^,  Baltamore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagi^ 

Wtttminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  BaltimOTe. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 

National  Canners  A.isn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore, 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markw. 
Marmalades,  Machinery,  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Comig.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
0.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Se^  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Pjatform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varietiea 
Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washhum-Wiison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  <3o.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorterd,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Tjrpe,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Seljs  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  SerTicsi, 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere^ 
Tmters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts,  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mack. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  MicK 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Synipers 

Positive  Measure--High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  BIcck  of  PediKrecd  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


